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No  other  media  .SSS.  \  m 

can  match  the  ^ 

geographic  B ^  A /«255m^ 

SfSrket  rM  F’JmirMl  f[  ^ 

penetration  ■'■amn . Si!  ial^rkiirh^prtMii^  —  ^ 

and  upscale  B ^  KIPSilB 

market  reach  '^|p 
of  The  Journal  in  -  wScSSjaS  «3|. 

the  Suburban  Wash- 
ington  SMSA.  In  fact,  "*  ‘ 

statistics  show  that 

every  day  over  60%  of  ^“loiiril.ll 
adults  read  a  newspaper.  /  r 

Now,  you  can  target  your  "^lurtpiM^tiatnB  gBoiy^g  ^ 

advertising  message  in  any  / 

one  or  all  of  the  17  newspa-  /mimir . -^"^T  / 

Journal.  We  will  help  you  i  ( 

determine  which  com-  ^^iSmmSSmLm^  I 

bination  of  our  newspa-  ||I11I11  ll  \ 

pers  will  provide  maximun^^  /‘ilJLSjLt***  ^  i  \ 

efficiency  against  your  target  ityiuringiM^ha^ 
and  help  customize  a  media 
plan  to  meet  your  specific 
marketing  objective. 

The  Journal  can  deliver  your  advertising 
message  quickly,  efficiently  and  via  the  U.S.  mail. 

Let  us  show  you  how  flexible  and  accommodating  newspapers  can 
be.  No  minimum  size  for  four  color  advertisers,  one  order/one  bill  sys¬ 
tem,  customized  we-print  circular  and  tabloids,  creative  and  composi¬ 
tion  at  no  additional  charge,  no  premium  for  National  advertisers. 

Call  Kenneth  Courter  703-846-8392. 
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ItlE  flOllfSI  bHIlKinCi  SlOPIfS  • 

oday's 
news¬ 
paper  readers  are  being 
informed  and  entertained  by  a 
livelier,  more  colorful  newspaper. 
Newspapers  recognize  the  impact  of 
color  on  readership  and  are  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  the  creative  use  of  color  than  ever 
before.  Since  advertisers  have  become  more 
demanding  in  their  color  requirements,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  just  a  page  or  two  tor 
spot  color, 

The  creative  process  for  increased  use  of  color  extends 
from  photography  and  graphic  images  to  overall 
design,  frorri  imposition  sheets  to  press  configurations, 
from  imaging  to  press  reproduction. 

How  newspapers  are 
using  color  and  new  technologies  enhancing  color 
use  are  the  themes  of  this  special  editorial  pullout  sec¬ 
tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  September  30. 

Virtually  all  of  our 

readers  have  an  inherent  interest  in  the 
successful  use  of  color  in  newspa- 
pers  and  the  content  of  this 
section:  publishers,  edi- 
tors,  designers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  pro¬ 


duct  i  oV 


mani 

agersl  advertising 
managers,  advertisers,  ad 
agency  personnel  and  many 
others.  Advertising  in  this  section  will 
reach  this  primary  audience  among  our 
more  than  83,000  readers. 


It 


you're  a  newspaper  industry  supplier,  you  will 
want  to  use  this  section  to  tell  newspapers  how  you 
can  help  them  be  more  successful  with  color:  better 
reproduction,  increased  efficiency,  more  versatile 
processes,  greater  quality  control... 

If  you're  a  newspaper,  you  will 
want  to  promote  your  advanced  color  capabilities. 
Showcase  your  best  editorial  work,  your  innovative  and 
effective  use  of  color  in  advertising  programs.  Tell  our 
readers  how  your  newspaper's  color  capabilities  are 
■  helping  advertisers  be  more  successful  in 
your  market, 


Thursday  September  14th 
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New  York  212-675-4380  •  New  York  Fox  212-929-1259  •  Chicago  312-641-0041 
New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  310-378-7075  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 


''Warm  The  Children 


is  a  newspaper's  perfect 
community  relations  propfram. 


Mark  NmM,  Qanaral  Manager 
The  Bennington  Banner 
Berminglon,  Vermont 


Survival  In  the  newspaper  business  Is  diffi¬ 
cult— and  getting  more  so  each  year.  Some 
readers  and  advertisers  are  abandoning  news¬ 
papers.  Perhaps  they  feel  "their"  newspaper 
doesn't  care  —  the  way  It  used  to. 

Nai^  community  minded  newspapers  have 
discovered  a  new  and  effective  way  to  generate 
goodwill  with  readers  and  advertl^rs.  They 
sponsor  a  program  that  benefits  needy  chil¬ 
dly  right  In  their  hometown.  It's  called  "Warn 
'The  CtnLDREn". 

Through  this  program,  a  newspaper  works 
together  with  its  local  citizens.  V^unteer  shop¬ 
pers  use  reader's  donations  to  purchase  new 
clothing  for  needy  children  at  local  stores  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  newspaper. 


Newspaper  readers  like  Warn  'The  CmLDREn 
because  th^  see  their  local  newspaper  doing 
something  meaningful  to  help  needy  children 
right  In  ttieir  own  hometown.  And,  readers  like 
the  idea  that  every  penr^  donated  goes  directly 
to  helping  local  youngsters  -  not  a  cent  is  used 
for  administration. 

Advertisers  love  die  program  because  H 
brings  thousands  of  dollars  in  sales  they'd 
never  see,  and  the  local  ne%vspaper  becomes 
their  larg^  single  customer. 

Warn  *110  CmLDREn,  Inc.  is  a  non  profit  orga¬ 
nization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  implement  programs  in  their  community 
at  virtueilly  no  cost,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort. 


■/  Warm  The  Children 

Providing  Warm  Winter  Clothing  For  Neec^  Children 


If  you'd  like  the  perfect  community  relations  program 
for  your  newspaper,  please  contact: 

Warn  The  Children,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box  431  •  Higoanun,  CT  06441 
Phone  OR  FAX:  203>345-4873 


PuBLicATion  or  ims  nessaob  is  hade  possoilb  by  the  oEHERosnY  or  rRiEiiDs  or  Warn  The  CmLDREn 
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AUGUST 

1  O- 12  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Knoxville 
1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

23-26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

25-26  —  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 9  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8- 10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1 4- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  4- 17  —  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
Convention,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Resort,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

1  6-  19  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kiawah  Island  Resort,  Kiawah,  S.C. 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

21  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

21  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

27-29  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27- 30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

28- 30  —  Southern  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Convention,  DeSoto  Hilton,  Savannah,  Ga. 


About  Awards 


Arthritis  Foundation  Awards.  The  Boston  Globe's 
Judy  Foreman  is  the  national  newspaper  winner  of  the 
Arthritis  Foundation’s  Russell  L.  Cecil  Arthritis  Medical 
journalism  Awards. 

Regional  winners  were  Howard  Wolinsky,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Chris  Shackleford,  Chattanooga  Free  Press;  Theresa 
Tighe,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  j.C.  Martin,  Tucson 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Hoaith  Care  Management  Journaiism  Awards. 

The  National  Institute  for  Health  Care  Management  has 
presented  its  first  journalism  awards  to  Fred  Schulte  and 
Jenni  Bergal  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  and  Am¬ 
ber  Smith  from  the  Herald-Journal  and  Herald  American, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

iAPA  Journaiism  Awards.  Four  reporters  and  one  pho¬ 
tographer  from  U.S.  dailies  have  been  recognized  with  In¬ 
ter  American  Press  Association  journalism  Excellence 
Awards. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  David  Asman  took  editorial 
writing  honors  for  a  series  on  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Tim  Golden  from  the  New  York  Times  was  recognized 
for  daily  coverage  for  a  series  about  the  armed  conflict  in 
Mexico’s  Chiapas  state  and  the  assassination  of  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio. 

Melvin  L.Claxton,  Virgin  Islands  Daily  Neuis,  was  given 
the  in-depth  reporting  prize  for  a  series  on  crime,  which 
also  earned  the  paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  Katherine  Ellison  received  the  fea¬ 
tures  award  for  stories  about  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Charles  Trainor  jr.,  also  of  the  Herald,  took  photogra¬ 
phy  honors  for  a  photo  of  three  Cuban  refugees  adrift  on 
a  raft. 

The  IAEA  Grand  Prize  for  Press  Freedom  went  to  eight 
individuals  who  led  the  fight  against  obligatory  licensing 
for  journalists  in  Costa  Rica,  a  requirement  the  Supreme 
Court  there  recently  declared  unconstitutional. 

They  were  Fernando  Guier,  a  Costa  Rican  attorney; 
Leonard  Marks  of  the  United  States;  German  Ornes  from 
El  Caribe  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  Horacio  Aguirre  of 
Miami’s  Diario  Las  Americas;  Richard  Dyer  with  Costa 
Rica’s  Tico  Times;  Hector  Davalos,  Novedades,  Mexico;  the 
late  George  Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald;  and  the  late  james 
Canel,  former  IAPA  general  manager. 


OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Shera¬ 
ton  Centre,  Toronto 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 
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ISWNE  Golden  Quill  Award.  Brian  j.  Hunhoff,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Observer,  Yank¬ 
ton,  S.D.,  has  won  the  International  Society  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors’  Golden  Quill  Award,  which  recognizes 
editorials  or  opinion  pieces  in  non-daily  newspapers. 

AFCP  Awards.  The  Association  of  Free  Community  Pa¬ 
pers  has  presented  its  highest  honor,  AFCP  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  to  Gordon  Lowry,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser  in 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Leeanne  Borkowski,  publisher  of  Trade  Lines  in  Eau 
Claire,  Mich.,  took  the  association’s  distinguished  service 
honor. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


Parade  reflects  Austin’s  own  diversity. 


“Austin  is  a  community  rich  in  diversity.  It  is  a  city  where  the  traditional  American  culture  mixes 
with  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  and  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Southwest  complements 
our  rapidly  growing  high-tech  industry  Parade  is  careful  to  address  and  understand  the  value  of 

the  differences  among  our  readers.  - - - 

“The  range  of  Parade’s  stories  is  as  eclectic  as  our  readers.  Parade  covers 
the  important  issues  such  as  health,  education  and  literacy,  but  it  chronicles  : 
different  lifestyles,  too,  breaking  down  stereotypes  and  focusing  on  the 
positive.  It’s  a  magazine  that  encourages  and  touches  our  readers  with  ; 
a  national  perspective  on  many  of  the  issues  that  face  us  in  Austin.  _ 

“Parade  has  universal  appeal;  it  understands  the  diversity  of  our  audience,  ^ 

so  I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  it  is  distributed  by  more  than  340  newspapers  ^  W 

across  the  country.  Parade  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sunday  paper  ' 

because  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  Parade.”  | 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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Disney  Enters 
News  Business 

$19  billion  deal  to  acquire  Capital  Cities/ABC  gives  the 
Hollywood  entertainment  giant  network  TV  news,  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WARREN  BUFFET  HAS  done  it 
again:  brought  together  two  media  gi- 
ants  in  a  breathtaking  deal  to  create  a 
more  vast  global  information  octopus 
with  tentacles  in  several  media. 

The  marriage,  linking  Walt  Disney 
Co.  and  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  will 
form  the  nation’s  biggest  media  compa¬ 
ny,  a  sprawling,  $17'billion-a-year  be¬ 
hemoth  that  is  being  hailed  as  a  new 
paradigm  for  information  businesses  in 
an  age  of  consolidating  media. 

Buffet  —  at  the  outset  the  owner  of 
13%  of  Capital  Cities/ABC  stock 
worth  $2  billion  —  played  the  match¬ 
maker  for  Walt  Disney’s  $19  billion  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Cap  Cities.  The  deal  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  early  next  year. 

Not  coincidentally,  the  transaction 
also  enriches  Buffet’s  already  vast  for¬ 
tune,  estimated  at  nearly  $12.8  billion, 
but  still  leaves  the  Omaha  investor  No. 
2  on  the  nation’s  rich  list,  behind  Mi¬ 
crosoft  chairman  Bill  Gates  and  his 
$13.4  billion  fortune. 

The  Disney  deal  dwarfs  the  merger 
in  which  Buffet  helped  finance  Capital 
Cities  Communications’  $3.5  billion 
acquisition  of  ABC  in  1986.  Two  years 
after  t’nat  deal,  the  three  million  shares 
Buffet  received  for  putting  up  $517  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  purchase  had  more  than 
doubled  in  value  to  over  $1  billion. 

“I  do  not  have  blanket  enthusiasm 
for  all  mergers,”  Buffett  said  when  the 
Disney  agreement  was  announced  on 
I  July  31. 

’  “This  deal  makes  more  sense  than 
any  other  I  have  seen  except  for  the 
Cap  Cities-ABC  deal.  It’s  a  merger  of 
the  No.  1  content  company  with  the 
No.  1  distribution  company,”  he  said, 
referring  to  Disney  and  Cap  Cities,  re¬ 
spectively. 

While  contemplated  in  general 
!  terms  for  years,  the  deal  —  the  nation’s 
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Walt  Disney  Co,  chairman  Michael  Eis¬ 
ner  waves  to  photographers  at  a  press 
conference  held  to  announce  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  acquisition  of  Capital  Cities/ABC. 

second  largest  merger  after  Kolberg, 
Kravis,  Roberts’  $25  billion  acquisition 
of  RJR  Nabisco  in  1988  —  came  to¬ 
gether  in  eight  days  after  Buffett  hap¬ 
pened  onto  Disney  chairman  Michael 
Eisner  at  a  media  conference  in  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  and  arranged  a  meeting 
with  Cap  Cities  chairman  Thomas 
Murphy. 

News  of  the  agreement,  approved  by 
both  boards,  sent  Cap  Cities  stock 
price  soaring  more  than  $20  higher  to 
$116  a  share,  and  Disney  stock  up  more 
than  $1,  to  nearly  $59  a  share,  by  day’s 
end. 

For  Buffett,  whose  Omaha-based 
Berkshire  Hathaway  Inc.  owns  20  mil¬ 
lion  Cap  Cities  shares,  the  day  in¬ 
creased  his  holdings  by  some  $400  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  offer  calls  for  Disney  to  pay  $65 
in  cash  and  one  share  of  Disney  stock 


for  every  share  of  Cap  Cities,  with  lim¬ 
ited  flexibility  for  Cap  Cities  share¬ 
holders  to  adjust  the  cash  mix. 

For  Berkshire  Hathaway,  that  trans¬ 
lates  into  $1.3  billion  in  cash,  plus  Dis¬ 
ney  shares  worth  $1.2  billion. 

Buffet  said  his  only  regret  was  hav¬ 
ing  sold  10  million  Cap  Cities  shares, 
at  about  $63  each,  in  a  1993  stock  buy¬ 
back,  before  the  company’s  10-for-l 
stock  split  later  that  year. 

Disney,  with  annual  revenues  over 
$10  billion  a  year,  is  acquiring  Cap 
Cities’  more  than  $6  billion  in  yearly 
revenue. 

“I  am  totally  optimistic  that  one  and 
one  will  add  up  to  four  here,”  Eisner 
said.  Mainly  Disney  gets  an  outlet  for 
its  programming  and  a  vehicle  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  entertainment  enterprises. 

Besides  picking  up  the  nation’s  top 
rated  network,  Disney  gets  80%  of  the 
cable  sports  network  ESPN,  stakes  in 
Arts  &  Entertainment  and  Lifetime 
channels,  20  radio  stations,  eight  TV 
stations,  a  radio  network,  foreign  TV 
investments,  and  publishing  operations 
generating  revenues  over  $1  billion  a 
year  —  about  one-tenth  of  Cap  Cities’ 
gross. 

The  publishing  group  includes  seven 
dailies;  34  weeklies  in  four  states;  37 
shoppers  and  real  estate  publications; 
dozens  of  ;trade  publications,  among 
them  the  fashion  trade  newspaper 
Women  !s  Wear  Daily  and  the  financial 
newspaper  Institutional  Investor;  plus 
the  magazine  W  and  the  Chilton  auto 
books.  I 

With  combined  daily  circulation  of 
750,000^  daily,  one  million  Sunday,  the 
newspapers  generate  $530  million  a 
year  in  revenues. 

The  dailies  are  led  by  the  Kansas 
City  .Star,  circulation  291,000  daily, 
425,000  Sunday,  which  posted  record 

(See  Disney  on  page  19) 
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The  giants 

THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD  has  been  rocked  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  massive 
suspensions,  mergers  and  consolidations  which  threaten  to  change  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  business  —  if  it  has  not  already  been  changed. 

A  once  noble  profession  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  few  digits  —  the 
bottom  line.  One  of  the  major  criteria  for  a  good  newspaper  used  to  be  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  cover  the  news  and  serve  its  readers.  Now  it  seems  to  be  its  ability  to 
please  the  analysts  on  Wall  Street,  its  contribution  to  its  corporation’s  prof¬ 
itability,  and  its  influence  on  the  share  value  of  its  stock. 

In  the  expansion  of  newspaper  groups  during  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  newspapers 
were  buying  newspapers,  and  newspaper  groups  were  merging  with  newspaper 
groups.  Profitability  was  important,  as  it  should  be,  but  it  was  the  experience  of 
the  newspaper-trained  editors  and  publishers  that  prevailed.  In  the  mega-merg¬ 
ers  involving  broadcasting,  films,  etc.,  that  are  taking  place  today,  newspapers 
have  become  pawns  in  the  game  of  Monopoly,  being  classified  as  part  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  world,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  newspaper-trained  execu¬ 
tive  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  executive  who  is  geared  only  to  the  business 
side.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  editorial  independence  can  be  retained  under 
the  hype  which  is  part  of  those  super  corporations. 

The  business  of  operating  a  newspaper  is  in  the  process  of  being  transformed. 
We  may  have  to  scrap  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  all  those  other  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  that  measure  a  newspaper’s  greatness,  and,  instead,  replace  them  with 
dollar  signs  and  Dow  Jones  ratings.  The  independently-owned  newspaper  is  be¬ 
coming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Will  that  also  apply  to  the  independent  editors  of 
those  newspapers  who  will  have  to  march  to  a  different  drummer? 


Posing  as  reporters 

THE  ACT  OF  Postal  Service  inspectors  posing  as  reporters  for  a  fictitious  mag¬ 
azine  “may  be  legal  but  is  totally  unacceptable  and  a  clear  violation  of  common 
ethics  by  an  agency  considered  a  public  trust,”  according  to  Reginald  Stuart, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Professional  journalists,  in  a  protest  to  Postmaster 
General  Marvin  Runyon.  The  inspectors  used  this  ploy  while  investigating  an 
employee. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  justified  this  practice  by  say¬ 
ing  the  inspector/journalists  and  the  fictitious  magazine  were  easy  to  check  out. 
It  was  not  as  if  they  claimed  to  represent  an  actual  publication,  he  said.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  said  Department  of  Justice  guidelines,  and  federal  appellate  court 
decisions,  allow  investigators  to  post  as  journalists.  It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
the  FBI  used  this  technique  and  was  criticized  by  media  at  large  for  doing  so. 
We  don’t  think  it  has  happened  since. 

What  government  officials  apparently  don’t  realize  is  that,  by  using  this  tech¬ 
nique,  they  undermine  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  press  and  place  all 
reporters  in  the  position  of  being  suspect.  Those  guidelines  ought  to  be 
eliminated. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Reader  questions  findings  of 
Women,  Men  and  Media  study 


OKAY,  I  GIVE  up.  What  was  Betty 
Friedan  so  worked  up  about  and  what 
was  she  trying  to  prove  with  that 
Women,  Men  and  Media  (WMM) 
study,  as  reported  in  the  July  1  edition 
of  Editor  &  Publisher? 

It’s  a  puzzler.  I’m  still  trying  to  figure 
it  out.  At  first  and  second  glance,  it 
sounds  like  a  latest  example  of  femi¬ 
nine  paranoia. 

“Are  Women  Being  Annihilated  By 
the  Media?”  read  the  headline. 


Slewspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Eight  Ne¬ 
gro  editors  and  publishers  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  New  York  City  were  guests  of 
E&P  in  a  symposium  to  discuss 
how  the  daily  newspapers  of  this 
country  and  the  weekly  Negro  press 
could  work  together  to  eliminate 
racial  conflicts  and  race  hatreds. 
The  editors  said  that  identification 
of  Negroes  in  crime  stories  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  causes  of  racial 
misunderstand  ing. 

When  an  army  bomber  crashed 
into  the  Empire  State  Building,  it 
hit  20  feet  above  and  12  feet  to  the 
left  of  where  public  relations  man 
James  W.  Irwin  was  sitting  in  his  of¬ 
fice  on  the  75  th  floor.  Irwin,  whose 
firm  has  represented  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  Monsanto,  National  Dairy 
Products  and  others  for  15  years, 
and  was  a  former  star  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  found  himself  acting  as  a 
one-man  news  bureau  for  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  around  the  country,  providing 
the  closest  eye-witness  stories  to 
the  disaster,  q 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  4,  1945 


“Women  are  being  symbolically  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  media,”  read  the  lead 
paragraph. 

The  WMM  report,  laments  Friedan, 
“reflects  a  backlash  against  women 
generally  in  this  country.”  Why?  Be¬ 
cause,  according  to  the  study,  front¬ 
page  references  to  women  are  not  in 
sufficient  number  to  satisfy  Friedan 
and  others. 

C’mon,  Betty,  give  us  a  break.  Get 
real. 

The  whole  dialog  seems  innocuous, 
misleading,  and  just  downright  silly. 
Consider  examples  of  the  WMM  find¬ 
ings  (along  with  possible  retorts/expla¬ 
nations.) 

•  Women  wrote  fewer  opinion  pieces 
this  year  than  last,  down  from  28%  to 
27%.  (Whose  fault  is  that?  Maybe  few¬ 
er  women  wanted  to  write  such 
pieces.) 

•  Women  rarely  were  quoted  as  ex¬ 
perts  on  issues  of  international  and  na¬ 
tional  importance.  For  example,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Senators  Barbara  Boxer  and  Di¬ 
ane  Feinstein,  combined,  were 
mentioned  only  four  times  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  during  January.  (What’s 
so  special  about  January?  Is  it  the 
defining  time  period?  Were  there  time¬ 
ly  issues  of  international  and  national 
importance  in  the  news  at  the  time? 
Has  either  of  the  two  senators  regis¬ 
tered  a  complaint  similar  to  that  of 
WMM?  Was  Congress  in  session?) 

Four  front  pages  during  January 
had  no  female  references,  bylines  or 
photos.  (Could  it  be  that  no  females 
were  making  front-page  news,  covering 
front-page  news,  nor  were  they  part  of 
photos  worthy  of  front-page  play?) 

•  Women  were  no  better  than  men 
when  it  came  to  quoting  other  women 
.  .  .  their  stories  included  no  more  fe¬ 
male  sources  than  those  by  their  male 
colleagues.  (Is  this  an  element  of  affir¬ 
mative  action?  And  could  it  be  there 
were  no  female  sources  for  particular 
stories?) 

M.  Junior  Bridge,  who  compiled  the 
results,  complained:  “I’ve  never  found 
...  a  front  page  that  is  all  female.” 


(What  does  that  mean  and/or  prove? 
And  is  she  talking  about  newsmakers 
and/or  reporters?) 

The  silliest  of  all:  Nancy  Woodhull, 
WMM  co-chair,  is  quoted  as  conced¬ 
ing  that  all  of  this  was  not  a  deliberate 
attempt  —  operative  word,  “deliber¬ 
ate”  —  to  leave  women  out  of  the 
news,  but  rather  the  result  of  sloppy 
journalism. 

Friedan,  not  surprisingly,  agrees.  So, 
why  all  the  fuss?  By  deduction,  then,  it 
means  it  all  was  happenstance  —  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  there  is  an  ongoing  sub¬ 
conscious,  subliminal  plot  or  conspira¬ 
cy. 

And  what  is  “symbolic  annihilation” 
anyway?  Oh,  well,  it’s  probably  just  an¬ 
other  hyperbolic  exaggeration  from  the 
feminist  camp. 

Norm  Oshrin 
Sterling,  III. 


Survey:  Editors  got 
nice  pay  hike 
over  last  year 

EDITORS  ON  AVERAGE  had  their 
total  direct  pay  bumped  up  9.2%  in  the 
past  year,  the  newly  released  1995 
Newspaper  Industry  Compensation 
Survey  indicates. 

That  put  editors  in  the  high  range  of 
newspaper  job  category  pay  increases, 
which  the  survey  found  ranged  from 
zero  —  for  marketing  services  directors 
—  to  12.2%  for  general  managers. 

Inland  Press  Association,  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  benchmark  compensation 
study,  said  the  participation  of  541 
newspaper  companies  —  representing 
papers  ranging  in  size  from  less  than 
10,000  circulation  to  more  than 
500,000  —  was  the  third-highest  re¬ 
sponse  ever. 

Complete  survey  results  are  restricted 
to  the  newspapers  which  submitted 
confidential  information  for  the  1995 
study  or  who  have  formally  committed 
to  participate  in  1996. 

Some  65  newspaper  job  categories 
were  surveyed  for  this  year’s  study. 

The  survey  is  co-sponsored  by  In¬ 
land,  International  Newspaper  Finan¬ 
cial  Executives,  National  Newspaper 
Association,  New  England  Newspaper 
Association,  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association. 
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On  The  Way 
To  Profitability? 

New  York  Newsday  insiders  insist  that  the  tabloid  was  about 
to  become  a  viable  enterprise  and  that  its  sudden  closure  had 
more  to  do  with  saving  face  than  with  staving  off  losses 


by  Tony  Case 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  president  and 
chief  executive  Mark  H.  Willes  pulled 
the  plug  on  New  York  Newsday  be¬ 
cause,  he  maintained,  the  tabloid 
wasn’t  expected  to  make  enough  mon¬ 
ey  to  justify  its  existence. 

Indeed,  it’s  been  estimated  that  the 
daily  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
million  during  its  10-year  stint  in  New 
York  City’s  rough-and-tumble  newspa¬ 
per  business,  and  that  the  hemorrhag¬ 
ing  wasn’t  going  to  be  stanched  even 
this  year. 

But  while  the  paper  was  never  prof¬ 
itable,  insiders  insist  that  it  was  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  viable  enter¬ 
prise  and  that  its  sudden  closure  had 
more  to  do  with  saving  face  than  with 
staving  off  losses. 

New  York  Newsday  “was  about  to 
bear  fruit,’’  argues  Jim  Dwyer,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist  who 
made  an  ambitious  but  futile  llth-hour 
appeal  to  Willes  to  keep  the  tab  alive. 

“It  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  that  Times  Mirror  shut 
down  this  paper,  not  because  of  its 
bottom  line,  but  because  others  outside 
the  corporation  believed  the  bottom 
line  to  be  terribly  out  of  whack,”  a  still- 
steamed  Dwyer  said  in  an  interview 
two  weeks  after  the  newspaper  went 
under. 

“In  a  ritual,  symbolic  slaughter,  they 
killed  off  the  paper,  drove  up  the  stock 
price  and  presumably  made  a  sweet 
killing  for  the  board  members,  who 
own  most  of  the  stock.” 

In  fact,  on  Friday,  July  14,  the  day 
the  shutdown  was  announced.  Times 


“It  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  American 
journalism  that  Times  Mirror  shut 
down  this  paper,  not  because  of  its 
bottom  line,  but  because  others  outside 
the  corporation  believed  the  bottom  line 
to  be  terribly  out  of  whack.” 

—  Jim  Dwyer,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
New  York  Newsday  columnist 

Mirror’s  stock  closed  at  23 Vi.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  it  closed  at  Zb’/s. 

Newsweek  said  the  stock  market 
“roared  its  approval”  of  Willes,  noting 
that  $650  million  was  added  to  Times 
Mirror’s  value  following  the  New  York 
Newsday  action,  a  major  stock  repur¬ 
chase  and  reported  plans  for  addition¬ 
al  money-saving  moves  —  including 
massive  layoffs  at  the  flagship  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

“All  that  was  missing,”  the  magazine 


observed,  “was  a  ticker-tape  parade 
down  Wall  Street  in  Willes’  honor.” 

The  CEO  apparently  is  viewed 
somewhat  less  favorably  by  subordi¬ 
nates  at  Times  Mirror’s  holdings. 
They’ve  given  the  former  General 
Mills  executive  such  nicknames  as  “ce¬ 
real  killer”  and  “Cap’n  Crunch.” 

Willes  couldn’t  be  reached  to  discuss 
New  York  Newsday's  demise. 

Los  Angeles-based  Times  Mirror 
plunked  down  roots  in  Gotham  despite 
the  contention  of  analysts  and  other 
media  watchers  that  the  city’s  dimin¬ 
ishing  newspaper  market  couldn’t  pro¬ 
vide  a  comfortable  home  for  three  dai¬ 
ly  tabloids  and  a  broadsheet.  The  cor¬ 
poration  nonetheless  spent  truckloads 
to  build  the  edition,  expecting  either 
the  New  York  Daily  News  or  New  York 
Post  —  both  perennially  riddled  with 
problems  —  to  bite  the  dust. 

Over  a  decade,  the  news  staff  was 
strengthened,  the  paper  was  promoted 
and  critical  praise  was  heaped  on  this 
tabloid  that,  for  the  most  part,  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  news  of  the  day  rather 
than  the  sensational. 

Still,  every  year,  said  losses  contin¬ 
ued  to  mount,  and  the  bean  counters 
and  Times  Mirror  shareholders  — 
most  notably,  the  Chandler  family, 
which  has  controlling  interest  —  be¬ 
came  more  anxious.  Enter  Willes. 

But  as  Dwyer  tells  it,  New  York 
Newsday’s  financial  picture  began  to  be 
blurred  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  as  the  recession  hit. 

“It  became  convenient  to  move  cer¬ 
tain  expenses  from  Long  Island  News- 
day  to  New  York  Newsday,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  you  have  a  paper  operating 
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during  a  recession  and  showing  at  least 
a  decent  profit  —  as  Long  Island 
Neufsday  did  —  you  can  disguise  losses 
to  a  certain  extent.” 

Dwyer  alleges  that  some  corporate 
types  on  the  West  Coast  saw  Neu>  York 
Newsday  as  a  “blank  check.” 

According  to  his  sources,  the  tab 
lost  about  $3.5  million  in  1994  —  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  was  rumored  —  and 
this  year  was  expected  to  lose  only 
$600,000,  hardly  a  mind-boggling 
amount  considering  the  paper  gushed 
anywhere  from  $7  million  to  $29  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  And,  as  reported  in  the 
national  press,  the  publication  was 
likely  to  break  even  by  next  year. 

“With  about  half  a  million  dollars 
lost,  on  a  revenue  base  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $100  million,  we’re  talking  about 
one-half  of  1%  of  the  revenue  —  with¬ 
out  a  single  labor  concession  among 
880  or  so  people,”  the  columnist  said. 

Dwyer  says  his  proposal  to  save  the 


the  paper’s  employees  been  allowed  to 
run  the  property  under  a  contractual 
agreement  with  the  Long  Island  daily, 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  still  have 
their  jobs. 

“We  would  have  paid  Long  Island 
for  the  privilege  and  would  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  any  losses  ourselves,”  he  said. 

But  the  journalist  charges  that 
Times  Mirror  had  no  interest  in 
whether  New  York  Newsday  could  be 
profitable,  or  whether  it  was  possible 
for  anybody  else  to  make  money  with 
the  tab. 

“The  company,  having  spent  $100 
million  to  set  up  this  paper  and  get  it 
to  the  point  where  it  would  make  a 
couple  of  percentage  points  in  profit 
annually,  now  has  decided  that  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  percentage  points  were  not 
worth  it,”  he  lamented.  “So,  it’s  spend¬ 
ing  another  $50  million  or  so  to  shut  it 
down,  and  it  gets  zero  return  on  its 
investment.” 


“When  any  newspaper  ceases  circulation,  it’s 
always  a  very,  very  difficult  and  tough  choice,” 
Goldstein  stated.  “On  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
was  reached  after  very  careful  analysis,  and  was 
done  with  a  lot  of  forethought.” 


paper  —  faxed  to  Willes  the  weekend 
the  final  issue  was  being  prepared  — 
was  based  on  figures  he  obtained  from 
officials  at  Newsday  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Long  Island  Newsday  and  the  defunct 
city  edition. 

It  was  after  Dwyer  first  heard  that 
Times  Mirror  was  considering  shutting 
New  York  Newsday,  and  discovered 
that  the  numbers  were  favorable,  that 
he  chose  to  intercede. 

Newsday  brass  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  piece,  but  spokes¬ 
woman  Chiarra  Coletti  agrees  with 
Dwyer  that  the  newspaper  was  about 
to  turn  the  corner. 

“We  believed,  and  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  to  Times  Mirror,  that  the  losses 
would  have  been  relatively  small  in  the 
coming  year  and  that  we  would  have 
been  profitable  in  1996,”  said  Coletti, 
who  has  put  in  her  resignation  since 
New  York  Newsday  folded.  “We  think 
we  stated  our  case  the  best  we  could, 
but  Times  Mirror  didn’t  agree  with  our 
point  of  view.” 

Dwyer  remains  confident  that  had 


Times  Mirror  spokeswoman  Martha 
Goldstein  confirmed  that  the  tabloid 
wasn’t  for  sale,  to  its  employees  or  to 
anybody  else.  Goldstein  said  she  was 
aware  of  Dwyer’s  proposal  but  had 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

“When  any  newspaper  ceases  circu¬ 
lation,  it’s  always  a  very,  very  difficult 
and  tough  choice,”  Goldstein  stated. 
“On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  was 
reached  after  very  careful  analysis,  and 
was  done  with  a  lot  of  forethought.” 

Newsweek's  Allan  Sloan,  who  used 
to  work  for  New  York  Newsday,  quoted 
Willes  as  saying  he  arrived  in  New  York 
last  month  with  a  “predisposition”  to 
closing  the  paper. 

While  nobody  expected  New  York 
Newsday  to  operate  at  a  loss  indefi¬ 
nitely,  “there  was  a  business  logic  to 
this  paper  that  was  ignored  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  very  good  newspaper,  and  at 
the  expense  of  a  lot  of  people’s  lives,” 
Dwyer  said. 

Things  may  not  be  so  grim  for  all 
news  staffers.  Recruiters  from  dailies 
everywhere  —  including  the  Washing¬ 


ton  Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  —  descended 
upon  Manhattan  in  search  of  journal¬ 
ists  for  hire. 

Most  in  the  newsroom  are  likely  to 
find  positions  at  other  papers,  predicts 
Dwyer,  who  wouldn’t  reveal  his  own 
plans.  But  he  fears  that  other  employ¬ 
ees  —  those  clerks  and  mailroom 
workers  who  put  as  much  into  the 
Newsday  venture  as  the  reporters  and 
ad  salespeople  and  top  managers  — 
might  not  be  so  lucky. 

“If  these  people  were  real  to  the 
people  at  Times  Mirror,  they  would 
have  explored  alternatives  that  they 
basically  ignored,”  the  self-described 
“columnist  without  a  paper”  says,  frus¬ 
trated.  “We  are  not  real  people  to 
them.” 

Newspapers  declare 
quarterly  dividends 

SEVERAL  NEWSPAPER  companies 
have  reported  quarterly  dividends. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  of  Dallas,  parent  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  announced  a 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  8y  for  each 
outstanding  share  of  its  Series  A  stock 
and  Series  B  stock,  to  he  paid  Sept.  8  to 
shareholders  of  record  Aug.  11,  1995. 

Lee  Enterprises  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
T2(f.  per  share,  payable  on  Sept.  29  to 
stockholders  of  record  of  both  common 
and  Class  B  common  stock  as  of  Sept. 
1,  1995. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  declared  a 
140  dividend  on  its  Class  A  and  Class 
B  common  stock,  payable  Sept.  22  to 
shareholders  as  of  Sept.  5,  1995.  The 
company  said  this  is  the  107th  consecu¬ 
tive  quarterly  dividend  paid  on  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  since  its  Class  A  shares  were 
admitted  to  trading  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  in  1969. 

Times  Co.  also  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1,375  per  share 
on  the  51/2%  cumulative  prior  prefer¬ 
ence  stock,  payable  Oct.  2  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  as  of  Sept.  5,  1995. 

Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.,  whose 
flagship  is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  280  per  common 
share,  payable  Sept.  14  to  stockholders 
as  of  Aug.  31,  I99I 

And  the  Washington  Post  Co.  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  $1.10  per  share, 
payable  Aug.  11  to  shareholders  as  of 
July  24,  1995. 
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Study:  Media 
Coverage  Of  Waco 

Report  Was  Sparse 

D.C. -based  group  says  Treasury  Department’s  report  on  actions 
at  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  was  not  expansive  in  the  press 
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The  Mount  Carmel  compound  near  Waco,  Texas,  where  heavily  armed  Branch 

Davidian  cultists  died  following  a 
Firearms’  agents. 

battle  with  Bureau  of  Alchohol,  Tobacco,  and 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHEN  THE  TREASURY  Depart¬ 
ment  released  its  report  on  actions  at 
the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in 
Waco,  Texas,  media  coverage  of  the 
findings  was  not  exactly  probing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  new  report. 

A  study  by  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  Center  for  Media  and  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  found  that  in  the  three  months  af¬ 
ter  release  of  the  report,  media  cover¬ 
age  was  sparse,  was  critical  but  not 
skeptical,  and  questions  about  possible 
civil  liberties  violations  were  barely 
raised  at  all. 

Looking  at  coverage  of  the  report  by 
11  leading  print  and  broadcast  news 
outlets,  CMPA  found  only  43  stories 
about  the  Treasury  Department’s  re¬ 
view  in  the  three  months  after  it  was 
issued. 

By  comparison,  the  Center  found 
105  stories  in  10  outlets  on  the  Rogers 
Commission  Report  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  disaster  in  the 
three  months  after  it  was  released,  41 
from  the  Associated  Press  alone. 

For  the  Waco  report,  CMPA  looked 
at  the  Neu>  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  USA  Today,  Associated  Press, 
Time,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  and  the  evening  news  shows  on 
ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  PBS’s  “Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer  NewsHour.” 

The  Times  printed  13  stories  on  the 
report,  the  Post  ran  nine  and  five  were 
moved  over  the  AP  wire. 

Collectively,  the  newsmagazines 
printed  only  seven  stories,  CMPA  re¬ 
ported. 

In  addition,  the  study  found  that 
government  sources  dominated  the 


news  reports.  Treasury  Department  or 
other  executive  agency  officials  made 
up  126,  or  74%,  of  the  171  sources  cit¬ 
ed.  Branch  Davidians  and  their  lawyers 
were  cited  only  13  times  and  no  civil 
liberty  organizations  were  quoted  at 
all. 

Most  of  the  coverage  (26  extensive 
stories)  discussed  errors  that  occurred 
after  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms’  (BATE)  initial  raid  on 
the  compound  —  such  as  agents  issu¬ 
ing  misleading  public  statements,  alter¬ 
ing  documents  to  conceal  errors,  and 
attempts  to  cover  up  misdeeds. 

Errors  in  planning  the  raid  garnered 
extensive  coverage  in  22  stories  looked 
at  by  CMPA,  and  nine  stories  dis¬ 
cussed  events  during  the  raid. 

The  Center  found  only  one  story,  in 


the  Times,  that  included  two  or  more 
paragraphs  discussing  civil  liberties,  in 
this  case  questioning  who  fired  first. 

Further,  only  five  items  evaluated 
BATF’s  behavior  toward  the  Branch 
Davidians’  civil  rights,  and  four  of 
those  exonerated  the  government. 

CMPA  found  that  media  criticism  of 
the  raid  mirrored  criticism  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  report,  hut  where  the  report  exon¬ 
erated  government  agents,  the  media 
did  not  ask  questions. 

“The  bottom  line,”  said  CMPA  co¬ 
director  Robert  Lichter,  was  that  “jour¬ 
nalists  were  critical  of  the  government, 
but  not  skeptical  of  it.” 

The  Center  undertook  the  study  af¬ 
ter  receiving  a  letter  from  a  coalition 
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Campus  Journalism 

Complaints  of 
unfair  competition 
in  Columbia,  Mo* 

Taxpayer^subsidized  university  paper 
in  capitalistic  combat  with  a 
privately  financed  news  operation 


by  Allan  Wolper 

DARWIN  HINDMAN,  THE  mayor  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  chuckled  as  he  con¬ 
jured  up  a  vision  of  student  journalists 
and  their  professional  rivals  scouring 
his  city  for  a  story. 

“No  city  government  in  America  is 
more  carefully  scrutinized  than  this 
one,”  said  Hindman,  a  soft  spoken  62- 
year-old  attorney. 

Hindman  was  referring  to  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  between  the  Mis¬ 
sourian,  published  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  and  the 
family-owned  Columbia  Daily  Tribune. 

But  the  journalistic  free-for-all 
Hindman  referred  to  has  given  way  to 
economic  warfare  that  has  bedeviled 
the  midwestern  community,  leading  to 
a  difficult  question: 

Is  it  fair  to  have  a  taxpayer-subsi¬ 
dized  university  newspaper  engage  in 
capitalistic  combat  with  a  privately-fi¬ 
nanced  news  operation? 

“The  Missourian  is  an  educational 
laboratory  for  the  students,”  Hindman 
said.  “It’s  a  big  draw  for  the  school  of 
journalism.  The  university  is  a  key¬ 
stone  to  our  economy.” 

But  Hindman  said  the  Tribune’s  bit¬ 
terness  at  having  to  square  off  against 
a  state  subsidized  newspaper  has  some 
merit. 

“Is  it  fair?”  Hindman  asked.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  Tribune’s  com¬ 
plaints  are  with  the  Missourian  Weekly 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University, 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


Mfednesday. 
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<  BftBs  ptOTide  peace 

PiOrt  ipfMj'u  an-  mtkmiatik,  newty 


The  ad  rich,  50,000-free-circulation 
Missourian  Weekly  infuriates  the 
Columbia  Tribune  and  several  other 
Missouri  media  owners  and  publishers, 
who  say  their  tax  money  is  being  used 
against  them. 


shopper,  which  has  all  the  grocery  ads.” 

The  Missourian,  the  university’s 
5,000-morning  daily  newspaper,  has  an 
all-student  reporting  staff,  supervised 
by  university-paid  faculty  editors. 

It  receives  80%  of  its  operating  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  Missourian  Weekly,  a 
highly  successful  50,000-free-circula- 
tion  paper  that  is  a  mix  of  student- 


written  articles  and  grocery  ads. 

The  ad  rich  weekly  infuriates  the 
Tribune  and  several  other  Missouri  me¬ 
dia  owners  and  publishers,  who  say 
their  tax  money  is  being  used  against 
them. 

The  debate  became  volatile  after 
two  of  the  media  executives  were  not 
renominated  to  the  12-member  Mis¬ 
sourian  Publishing  Association  execu¬ 
tive  board,  a  volunteer  group  which  ad¬ 
vises  the  university’s  newspapers. 

When  Gary  Rust,  president  of  Rust 
Communications,  in  Cape  Girardeau, 
found  out  he  was  bounced,  he  gave  his 
support  for  a  board  seat  to  one  of  his 
publishers,  Wally  Lage,  who  still  lost. 

Lage,  who  said  he  had  to  close  down 
his  weekly  shopper  in  1978  because  of 
unfair  competition  from  the  Missouri¬ 
an,  and  Rust  now  claim  they  were  vic¬ 
timized  by  an  unfair  election. 

Opening  the  books 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Waters  III,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  18,500  circulation 
Tribune,  has  filed  a  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  suit  against  the  Missourian  to 
force  it  to  open  its  books. 

“We  want  to  know  how  they’re 
spending  the  taxpayer’s  money,”  said 
Waters. 

“The  university’s  newspaper  likes  to 
report  on  other  people’s  business,  but 
not  to  tell  anyone  anything  about 
theirs,”  Waters  added.  “That’s  not  the 
way  a  public  institution  should  do 
things.  They’re  even  competing  against 
us  for  printing  jobs.  I’d  like  to  see  their 
books  to  see  whether  they  really  need 
to  do  that.” 

Dean  Mills,  dean  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  journalism,  said  he  gave  the 
Tribune  a  breakdown  on  the  university’s 
cash  contributions  to  the  Missourian. 

“We  got  about  $100,000  a  year  the 
past  three  years,”  said  Mills,  who  also 
serves  as  the  Missourian  publisher.  “But 
I  wasn’t  going  to  give  Hank  my  budget. 
After  all,  he  is  competing  against  us.” 

Mills  said  the  economic  dispute  was  a 
classic  example  of  a  philosophical  dis¬ 
agreement  in  which  both  sides  had  a 
valid  argument. 

“The  Tribune  would  not  be  as  big  as 
it  was  if  it  weren’t  for  the  university,” 
the  journalism  dean  pointed  out.  “It  is 
the  university  that  makes  Columbia  an 
important  city.” 

Columbia  is  a  mini-metropolis  of 
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“The  Tribune  would  not  be  as  big  as  it 
was  if  it  weren’t  for  the  university.  It  is 
the  university  that  makes  Columbia  an 
important  city.” 

—  Dean  Mills,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 


75,000  people,  including  the  campus 
population,  with  another  30,000  people 
residing  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Tribune,  which  began  publishing 
in  1901,  had  the  city  to  itself  until  1908, 
when  the  university  started  the  Mis- 
sourian  to  give  its  students  on-the-cam- 
pus  job  experience. 

It  seemed  in  recent  years  that  the 
two  sides  might  be  able  to  work  out  an 
economic  truce. 

“We  talked,”  conceded  Mills,  “but 
Hank  Waters  wanted  something  we 
couldn’t  give  him,  our  shopper.  That 
was  something  we  could  not  do.” 

And  just  three  years  ago,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  Missourian  might  award  the 
Tribune  the  contract  for  printing  its  pa¬ 
pers.  But  that  deal  fell  through,  too. 

The  Tribune  explains 

Waters  says  he  is  entitled  to  a  fuller 
accounting  from  the  journalism  school 
because  it’s  newspapers  were  depress¬ 
ing  his  bottom  line,  and  might  eventu¬ 
ally  force  him  to  close  his  paper. 

“I’ve  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  ad 
revenues  the  last  ten  years,”  said  Wa¬ 
ters,  a  1951  political  science  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Waters  says  he  doesn’t  like  to  go 
public  with  his  complaints  because  it 
sounds  like  sour  grapes. 

“Hey,  I  don’t  mind  that  they  have  all 


those  student  reporters  working  free 
for  them,”  Waters  said.  “The  newspa¬ 
per  serves  an  educational  purpose  and 
it  keeps  us  on  our  toes.” 

But  Waters  said  the  journalism 
school’s  decision  about  a  decade  ago  to 
hire  professional  sales  people  and  cut 
their  ad  rates  constituted  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

“They’ve  cut  the  rates  on  their  legal 
ads,”  Waters  said.  “The  Missourian 
Weekly  has  taken  away  all  our  grocery 
ads.  This  market  is  too  small  to  support 
two  daily  newspapers.  But  1  think  we’ll 
survive.” 

Hindman,  the  Columbia  mayor  and 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hindman, 
Scott,  Goldstein,  and  Harder,  agreed 
that  the  low  cost  legal  rates  in  the  Mis¬ 
sourian  were  attractive  to  attorneys. 

“When  we  place  an  ad,  or  a  legal 
notice,  all  we  look  at  is  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  our  clients,”  Hindman 
said.  “We  are  not  concerned  with  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Missourian  gets  lots  of 
legal  ads  because  it’s  cheaper  than  the 
Tribune.” 

Waters  says  that  few  publishers  in 
Missouri  are  supporting  his  argument 
with  the  journalism  school. 

“The  Missouri  Press  Association  has 
a  long  history  with  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  said.  “The  school  has  al¬ 
ways  wined  them  and  dined  them.” 

Doug  Crews,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  says 
his  organization  is  neutral  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  newspaper  war  in  Columbia. 

“They  are  both  members  of  our 


organization,”  he  said  of  the  Missouri¬ 
an  and  the  Tribune. 

Some  history 

The  shopper  wars  began  in  the  early 
1970’s  when  the  University  of  Missouri 
started  the  Missourian  Weekly,  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Mid  Missouri 
Weekly,  published  by  Wally  Lage,  a 
Missouri  journalism  school  graduate. 

“The  university  started  a  paper  that 
looked  just  like  the  one  we  had,”  Lage 
said.  “They  used  my  tax  money  to  drive 
me  out  of  business.” 


“I  don’t  recall  exactly  what  the  papers 
looked  like.  But  then  again,  losers  have 
longer  memories  than  winners.  Our  pa¬ 
per  was  identified  as  a  product  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  wasn’t." 

—  Qeorge  Kennedy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Missourian,  and  a  former  associate 
dean  of  the  journalism  school. 


Lage  said  his  paper  could  not  survive 
against  the  university’s  huge  volunteer 
work  force  of  student  journalists  and  ad 
salespeople. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  unfairness  of  it 
all,”  said  Lage.  “They  were  able  to  get  a 
non-profit  mailing  permit.  We  were 


paying  1.6^  and  they  were  sending 
theirs  out  for  160.” 

Lage  managed  to  convince  the  postal 
system  to  take  away  the  Missnurian’s 
non-profit  mailing  privileges,  but  his 
paper  failed  anyway. 

“We  couldn’t  hold  on,”  Lage  said.  “1 
had  to  fire  20  people.  And  one  of  them 
was  in  a  wheel  chair.  Imagine  that,  1 
had  to  terminate  a  handicapped  per¬ 
son.” 

George  Kennedy,  the  managing 


(See  Campus  on  page  30) 


Henry  Waters  III,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
18,500  circulation  Tribune,  has  filed  a  Freedom  of 
Information  suit  against  the  Missourian  to  force 
it  to  open  its  books. 
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Melding  TV 
News  With  Print 

In  today’s  intensifying  competition  for  readers’  time, 
using  its  own  television  news  channel  to  heighten  reader 
interest  is  a  key  objective  for  the  Orange  County  Register 


by  Jeff  Rowe 

SQUINTING  INTO  THE  bright  light 
of  the  Orange  County  Register  news¬ 
room’s  television  camera,  business  edi¬ 
tor  Jonathan  Lansner  listened  and 
watched  the  monitor  as  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  NewsChannel  business  anchor  Pete 
Weitzner  fielded  a  call  from  a  viewer. 

Weitzner  was  hosting  a  live,  hour- 
long  program  about  the  county’s  bank- 
tuptcy  filings,  triggeted  when  the 
county  lost  $1.7  billion  on  its  invest¬ 
ment  fund.  Weitzner  tossed  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  Lansner,  who  responded  as  the 
OCN  director  split  the  screen. 

“It’s  a  natural  extension,”  said 
Lansner  of  his  television  duties. 

The  OCN  camera  position  is  a  busy 
spot  in  the  Register’s  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
building,  home  to  the  Orange  County 
NewsChannel  two  floors  down,  and 
site  of  an  ambitious  effort  by  the 
Irvine,  Calif.-based  Freedom  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  units  to  meld  television 
news  with  print. 

As  the  county’s  financial  crisis  un¬ 
folded,  the  newspaper  and  NewsChan- 
nel’s  ties  strengthened  and  expanded 
giving  print  reporters  a  new  perspec¬ 
tive  on  joutnalism. 

“It’s  looking  through  the  window  at 
your  readers  instead  of  wondering  who 
and  where  they  are,”  said  Elliot  Blair 
Smith,  a  Register  financial  writer,  who 
joined  Weitzner  and  a  bond  expert  for 
one  of  the  nightly  live  OCN  segments 
devoted  to  the  crisis. 

Four-and-a-half  years  ago,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  OCN,  it  was  tough  for 
Weitzner  even  to  take  a  day  off.  He 
had  to  depend  on  one  of  the  other  an- 


Roive  is  a  business  reporter  at  the 
Register  and  OCN  and  is  liaison 
between  the  two  newsrooms. 


Orange  County  Register  reporter  Betsy  Bates  does  a  Tomorrow’s  Register  Tonight 
segment.  TRT  producer  Liisa  Bucket  is  in  the  foreground,  talking  to  the  Orange 
County  NewsChannel  director  and  watching  Bates  on  the  monitor. 


chors  to  pull  together  perhaps  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  on  the  stock  market,  in 
his  absence. 

That  was  then. 

These  days,  OCN  viewers  don’t  miss 
a  financial  beat  when  Weitzner  is  on 
vacation  or  on  assignment,  because 
any  of  several  reporters  on  the  Orange 
County  Register  business  staff  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  business  report  from  the  an¬ 
chor  desk.  OCN’s  studios  are  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Register’s  five-story 
building. 

Other  Register  reporters  and  editors 
have  developed  regular  programs  on 
the  NewsChannel. 

•  Jane  Glenn  Haas,  who  covers  ag¬ 
ing  for  the  paper,  hosts  a  weekly  hour 
call-in  show  dealing  with  maturing  is¬ 
sues. 

•  David  Whiting,  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  show  section,  hosts  a  weekly 


movie  review  segment 

•  Food  writer  Joe  Crea  does  regular 
OCN  segments  that  parallel  his  week¬ 
ly  food  section. 

In  drawing  print  reporters  in  broad¬ 
cast  news  —  the  Register  and  OCN  are 
plowing  new  fields  in  journalism  and 
looking  at  multiple  goals: 

•  Gaining  efficiencies  in  a  tough 
economy. 

•  Using  television  to  give  viewers  a 
visual  slice  of  a  story  —  referring  to 
the  next  day’s  paper  for  more  details 
and  the  elements  best  provided  in 
print  analysis  background,  charts,  ta¬ 
bles  and  references. 

•  Using  the  newspaper  to  steer  view¬ 
ers  to  OCN  programming.  A  staple  of 
the  Register’s  television  listing  is  a  box 
referencing  times  for  the  OCN  special 
reports. 

•  Crossover  advertising  —  Getting 
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advertisers  to  see  synergies  in  using 
print  and  broadcast. 

In  today’s  intensifying  competition 
for  readers’  time,  using  television  to 
heighten  reader  interest  is  a  key  objec¬ 
tive  for  the  Register. 

“Interest  raised  by  television  news 
encourages  newspaper  readings,”  said 
Tony  Rimmer,  a  journalism  professor  at 
California  State  University  at  Fuller¬ 
ton,  who  has  made  numerous  studies 
of  how  television  news  and  newspapers 
influence  each  other. 

Rimmer  helped  the  Register  and 
OCN  develop  what  has  become  a 
nightly  staple  on  OCN  —  Tomorrow’s 
Register  Tonight  (TRT). 

Launched  on  June  6,  TRT  segments 
typically  are  30-second  pieces  taped  in 
the  Register  newsroom  via  a  robotic 
television  camera,  operated  by  the 
OCN  director  two  floors  below. 


Register  reporters  write  and  tape  a 
brief  broadcast  version  of  their  print 
story  that  will  appear  in  the  following 
day’s  paper.  TRT  producer  Liisa  Puck¬ 
er  arranges  for  pictures  to  accompany 
the  segments,  which  close  on  an  OCN 
anchor  briefly  summarizing  other  sto¬ 
ries  upcoming  in  the  paper. 

Sounds  simple,  but  as  with  any 
courtship,  there  have  been  difficult 
days. 

Four  years  ago,  OCN  and  the  Regis¬ 
ter  resembled  eighth  graders  at  their 
first  dance  —  girls  clumped  together 
on  one  side  of  the  room;  boys  hovering 
on  the  other. 

Interaction  was  sporadic. 

Many  Register  staffers  viewed  OCN 
anchors  and  reporters  as  overpressed, 
overpaid  mannequins  who  knew  little 
about  Orange  County. 

OCN  staffers  often  saw  Register  re¬ 
porters  as  snobby,  rumpled  and  cranky. 

To  overcome  those  perceptions, 
about  20  Register  reporters  were  paired 
with  OCN  mentors  —  who  taught 
them  the  rudiments  of  television.  The 
coaching  worked  both  ways.  OCN  re¬ 
porters  wrote  some  print  versions  of 
their  stories. 

One  brick  at  a  time,  the  wall  began 
to  come  down. 


Television’s  production  complexity 
and  need  for  compression  still  frus¬ 
trates  some  Register  reporters,  and 
some  OCN  staffers  have  found  they 
need  more  detail  for  a  print  story  than 
they  typically  gather  for  a  broadcast 
piece. 

And  other  problems  arose  in  weav¬ 
ing  two  news  operations  together. 

•  Editors  decide  to  hold  a  story  for 
publication,  sometimes  minutes  before 
a  TRT  segment  is  to  air. 

•  TRT  taping  times  sometimes  con¬ 
flict  with  reporter’s  print  deadlines  or 
have  to  be  moved  for  live  OCN  seg¬ 
ments. 

•  Tapes  grow  legs  and  walk  away. 

A  series  of  classes  on  writing,  pre¬ 
sentation,  choosing  pictures  and  other 
aspects  of  television  news  helped  Reg¬ 
ister  reporters  and  editors  adapt  to  the 
electronic  medium.  Similar  classes  for 


OCN  staffers  have  resulted  in  bylined 
stories  for  OCN  staffers. 

Meantime,  the  substitute  business 
anchors  are  getting  good  grades  from 
OCN  news  director  Ed  Casaccia  and 
senior  producer  Wayne  Brown. 

On  a  recent  day.  Register  business 
columnist  Cathy  Taylor  could  be  found 
at  the  anchor  desk,  giving  viewers  a  re¬ 
gional  and  national  summary  of  busi¬ 
ness  developments.  Her  taped  report 
was  then  repeated  hourly  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Earlier  that  same  day.  Dawn  Yoshi- 
take,  who  covers  retailing  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  anchored  the  noon  business  up¬ 
date. 

Broadcast  writing  has  “increased  my 
appreciation  for  clarity  of  words,” 
Yoshitake  says.  “And  for  short  sen¬ 
tences.  Those  two  elements  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  anchoring  a  smooth  newscast.” 

Moreover,  Yoshitake  views  her  ex¬ 
panding  broadcast  skills  as  an  asset  for 
newspaper  writing,  and  her  “love-of- 
detail  reporting  an  asset  for  OCN.” 

David  Lynch,  personal  finance  re¬ 
porter,  who  recently  left  the  Register 
for  USA  Today,  also  took  a  few  turns 
anchoring  the  daily  business  report. 

“I  haven’t  found  the  transition  to 
broadcast  that  difficult  except  in  trying 


to  adjust  my  writing  style  to  the 
rhythms  of  the  spoken  word,”  said 
Lynch.  “I  find  you  have  to  concentrate 
on  shorter  sentences,  punchier  phras¬ 
ing,  and  forget  about  rules  of  grammar. 
Sentence  fragments  are  OK  because 
you’ve  got  other  tools  to  communicate 
with,  such  as  graphics,  tone  of  voice, 
cocked  eyebrows,  and  B-roIl  (pictures 
that  a  reporter  or  anchor  voices  over). 
In  one  way,  I  think  TV  is  similar  to 
print  journalism  —  it’s  very  easy  to  be 
mediocre  and  harder  than  it  looks  to 
be  excellent.” 

just  how  close  can  a  newspaper  and 
television  station’s  reporting  efforts  be 
drawn  and  does  television  news  really 
help  heighten  viewer  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  and  vice-versa? 

No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  March  31,  the 
Register  was  one  of  the  few  major 
dailies  in  the  U.S.  to  post  circulation 
gains,  expanding  daily  circulation  by 
4,009,  and  Sunday  by  4,517. 

No  one  is  saying  Tomorrow’s  Regis¬ 
ter  Tonight,  and  other  OCN  segments 
referencing  the  Register’s  coverage,  are 
completely  responsible. 

Then  again,  these  days  in  Santa 
Ana,  more  newspaper  reporters  are  be¬ 
coming  believers  in  the  power  of  tele¬ 
vision  news. 

NAA  announces 
recycling  week 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  is  spearheading  a  public  in¬ 
formation  effort  called  National  News¬ 
paper  Recycling  Week,  set  for  Aug.  13- 
19. 

The  American  Forest  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  also  involved. 

The  groups  have  produced  a  free 
tabloid  designed  to  run  as  a  newspaper 
insert  during  the  week.  Old  News  Is 
Good  News  features  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  about  recycling,  environmental 
news  and  family  activities. 

Many  newspapers  have  signed  up  to 
receive  a  complimentary  SyQuest  CD- 
ROM  containing  all  the  tabloid’s  graph¬ 
ics  and  have  arranged  for  newsprint  do¬ 
nations  through  Newsprint  South,  a 
sponsor  of  the  tabloid,  according  to 
NAA. 

About  70  papers  have  run  the  insert 
or  were  planning  to  do  so  during  the  re¬ 
cycling  week. 


Television’s  production  complexity  and 
need  for  compression  still  frustrates 
some  Register  reporters. 
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Daily  Teaches 
Valuable  Skills 


by  Raanan  Qeberer 

WHEN  ASKED  TO  name  New  York 
City’s  daily  newspapers,  most  people 
would  list  the  biggies:  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Daily  News,  the  New  York 
Post,  and,  maybe,  the  Wall  Street  Jour^ 
nal. 

People  more  familiar  with  journal¬ 
ism  would  name  a  few  more  specialized 
and  trade  newspapers:  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
and  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  And,  of 
course,  there’s  always  the  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  press. 

But  few  people  outside  the  mental 
health  and  social  service  communities 
would  name  Fountain  House  Today. 
That’s  because  it’s  largely  put  together 
by,  and  for,  client-members  of  Foun¬ 
tain  House,  a  Manhattan  settlement 


house  complex  for  the  mentally  ill, 
serving  about  400  residents  and  800 
non-residents. 

A  weekly  edition,  containing  the 
feature  stories  from  the  past  week,  goes 
to  similar  mentally  ill  “clubhouses”  in 
39  states  and  16  countries,  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Russia  to  Japan. 

Fountain  House,  says  community  re¬ 
lations  director  Anne  Sommers,  was 
the  first  establishment  for  the  mental¬ 
ly  ill,  to  take  the  clubhouse  approach. 
It  focuses  heavily  on  job  training  and 
education,  but  also  has  activities  you 
might  find  at  any  neighborhood 
YMCA,  such  as  horticulture,  a  theater 
club  and  trips  to  sports  events. 


Geberer  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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“Almost  all  Fountain  House  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  hospitalized  and  are 
still  taking  psychiatric  medications,” 
Sommers  points  out. 

Fountain  House  Today,  which  has 
published  since  the  early  1960s,  typi¬ 
cally  has  eight  pages,  and  is  printed  on 
8-inch  by  11-inch  paper,  giving  it  more 
of  a  newsletter  appearance.  However, 
members  classify  it  as  a  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  out  five  days  a  week. 

Often,  reports  on  house  meetings 
serve  as  lead  stories.  But  members  also 
write  stories  of  nationwide  importance: 
about  new  Social  Security  Disability 
regulations,  changes  in  tax  laws  that 
affect  the  mentally  ill,  and  increasing¬ 
ly  —  demonstrations  against  cutbacks 
to  mental  health  services. 

“Generally,  the  same  person  whom 
Fountain  House  sends  to  the  demon¬ 


stration  will  then  write  the  story,”  says 
Sommers. 

And  just  as  mainstream  daily  news¬ 
papers  pick  up  stories  from  Associated 
Press  or  Reuters,  Fountain  House  To¬ 
day  regularly  reprints  articles  from 
smaller  publications  put  out  by  other 
“clubhouses.” 

The  Feb.  21,  1995  issue,  for  example, 
carried  an  item  from  Venture  Voice,  of 
Venture  House  in  Queens,  on  a  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Awareness  Week  seminar  in 
Long  Island.  The  main  speaker  was 
CBS-TV  newsman  Jim  Jensen,  who  de¬ 
scribed  his  experience  with  substance 
abuse. 

“Listening  to  Mr.  Jensen,”  wrote 
Ronald  Singh,  “brought  those  of  us  at¬ 
tending  .  .  .  the  magnitude  and  nature 


of  what  it  is  to  be  mentally  ill  regard¬ 
less  of  the  reason.” 

The  “TEP  (Transitional  Employ¬ 
ment  Program)  Report,”  an  inside  fea¬ 
ture  by  Michael  J.  Donohue,  is  a 
roundup  of  short-term,  part-time  job 
assignments  for  Fountain  House  mem¬ 
bers.  For  example,  in  the  Jan.  30  issue, 
Donohue  wrote  about  one  member, 
“In  1992,  he  worked  at  McGraw-Hill  as 
an  indoor  messenger.  In  1993,  he 
worked  at  Dow  Jones  as  an  indoor 
messenger.  As  of  now,  he  is  working  at 
Time  Warner  as  an  office  assistant.” 

To  Fountain  House  members,  these 
job  placements  are  a  big  step  forward. 
Fountain  House  Today  is  rounded  out 
by  profiles  of  new  members,  a  calendar 
of  events,  the  day’s  dining  hall  menu, 
and  occasional  sports  articles. 

The  paper  itself  is  produced  on  PCs, 
using  a  desktop  publishing  program 
called  News.  Its  appearance  is  rather 
unusual:  ragged  right  columns  of  green 
sans-serif  type  on  a  yellow  background. 
Computer  graphics  are  liberally  used, 
although  there  are  no  photos. 

While  a  conventional  newspaper’s 
masthead  might  list  10  names  at  the 
most.  Fountain  House  Today  lists  a 
staggering  70,  including  10  feature 
writers,  11  “special  feature”  writers,  8 
typists,  10  “computer  workers”  and  a 
host  of  others.  Clearly,  the  goal  is  to 
make  members  feel  their  work  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

“And  the  people  you  see  are  just  the 
regulars  who  volunteer,  week  after 
week.  If  we  listed  everyone  who  volun¬ 
teered,  we’d  have  five  times  as  many 
names,”  said  Margie  Staker,  a  staff 
worker,  and  one  of  six  coordinating  ed¬ 
itors.  “The  newspaper  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  communication  system  here.” 

In  addition  to  Fountain  House 


(See  Specialized  on  page  29) 
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Newsoeoiie  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Marlene  L.  Bagley 


Ellen  Rink 


Kay  Ellington 


Cheryl  Christiansen 


Marlene  L.  Bagley,  editor  in  resi' 
dence  at  the  Robert  C.  Maynard  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  Education,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  has  joined  the  national 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  staff 
editor. 

Michelle  Krans,  33,  marketing  and 
promotions  manager  at  the  Desert  Sun, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  has  been  named 
market  development  director  at  the 
Salinas,  Calif.,  Californian. 

Kay  Ellington,  marketing  service 
manager  and  acting  vice  president  of 
the  market  development  department  at 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  in 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Bakersfield  Cali' 
fornian. 

Ellington  succeeds  Joni  Silver* 
stein,  who  was  named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham'Bloomfield 
(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Ellen  Rink  was  named  inside  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  in  Bakersfield. 

Cheryl  Christiansen,  research  man¬ 
ager  for  New  jersey  Press  Inc.,  the  par¬ 
ent  holding  company  for  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.j.,  has  been 
promoted  to  corporate  research  and 
planning  manager. 

Timothy  P.  Zeiss,  public  relations 
manager,  was  named  corporate  com¬ 
munications  manager. 

Tom  Davidson,  chief  of  correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
Sun-Sentinel,  has  been  named  Broward 
metro  editor. 

Michelle  Simon,  sales  manager  of 
the  Sun-Sentinel’s  West  office,  was  ap- 
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pointed  sales  manager  for  food  and 
drug,  furniture  and  home  improve¬ 
ments. 

Pat  Seidell,  senior  project  manag¬ 
er  in  the  marketing  research  depart¬ 
ment,  succeeds  Simon. 

Dr.  Glen  T.  Cameron,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  College 
of  journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  the  college’s 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.  Institute  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Management  Studies. 

Richard  Karpei,  formerly  with  the 
National  Association  of  Recording 
Management,  has  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  as  its 
first  executive  director.  He  will  work 
out  of  AAN’s  new  national  headquar¬ 
ters,  to  he  set  up  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Nancye  Ray,  editor  of  the  Islander 
News,  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  has  added 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Christopher  Canaies,  systems  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
been  named  information  systems  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Phyiiis  Mayo,  training  and  diversity 
development  manager  at  the  Seattle 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  human  resources 
and  diversity  director. 

Kevin  E.  Droiet,  41,  advertising  sales 
director  for  the  Thomson  L.A.  News 
Group,  has  been  appointed  advertising 


director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Richard  R.  Seiherl,  director  of  op¬ 
erations  at  the  Omaha  World'Herald 
and  Terry  Kroeger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Stockton,  Calif., 
Record,  were  elected  vice  presidents  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  Co.,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb. 

Reger  Underwood,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  has 
been  named  director  of  distribution  for 
Thomson  Newspapers’  Alabama 
Strategic  Marketing  Group  (SMC). 

Linda  Foimar,  business  systems 
manager  at  the  Eagle,  was  appointed 
SMC  director  of  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

Ruth  Neil  Anna,  a  Colorado  public 
relations  consultant  and  freelance 
writer,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Other  officers  elected  include  lin- 
nea  K.  Rounds,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  — 
first  vice  president;  Donna  Hunt, 
Denison,  Texas  —  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Ella  Wright,  Anchorage,  Alas¬ 
ka  —  third  vice  president;  Donna 
Dougias  Penticuff,  Muncie,  Ind.  — 
treasurer;  and  Catherine  Petrini, 
Alexandria,  Va.  —  secretary. 

Frank  Starr,  former  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  both  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Medill  News  Service  in 
Washington  as  an  assistant  professor. 

The  news  service  is  a  program  of 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  journalism. 
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Disney 

Continued  from  page  5 

•'  revenues  and  operating  income  16% 
higher  last  year. 

Then  there  are  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  circulation  266,000  daily, 
343,000  Sunday;  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat,  circulation  50,000  daily, 
61,000  Sunday;  Oakland  Press  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  circulation  72,000  daily, 
81,000  Sunday;  22,000-circulation  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald;  6,000- 
circulation  Ashland,  Ore.,  Daily  Tid¬ 
ings;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader, 
circulation  47,000  daily,  77,000  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  newspaper  and  shopper  group 
lifted  revenues  8%  last  year  to  over 
$600  million  and  operating  income 
surged  18%  to  set  record  profit  mar¬ 
gins. 

The  specialized  publications  last 
year  posted  $487  million  in  revenues, 
with  the  shoppers  adding  $86  million 
more. 

Eisner  said  Disney  planned  no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  at  the  companies  be¬ 
ing  acquired,  because  the  purchase  was 
not  designed  to  increase  efficiencies 
but  to  create  avenues  for  growth. 

Star-Telegram  publisher  Richard 
Connor  said,  “I  don’t  have  any  idea 
what  this  means.  In  Fort  Worth,  we’re 
doing  business  as  usual.” 

Even  though  Disney  has  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspapers.  Smith  Barney  me¬ 
dia  analyst  Steven  Barlow  expected 
Disney  to  hold  onto  Cap  Cities  papers, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  on  the  rea¬ 
soning  that  the  publishing  segment  is  a 
relatively  small  component  of  the  sale 
and  Disney  is  focused  on  larger  issues. 

“The  papers  are  doing  well  and 
there  is  no  particular  reason  to  sell 
them,”  he  said. 

“That  is  not  to  say  that  if  someone 
went  in  to  make  an  offer  they  wouldn’t 
listen.” 

Barlow  downplayed  fears  that  Dis¬ 
ney  might  compromise  the  integrity  of 
news  operations  in  a  rush  to  promote 
its  entertainment  empire. 

“News  bureaus  are  pretty  indepen¬ 
dent  and  need  to  he  for  the  health  of 
the  network,”  he  said. 

“They  just  can’t  do  it.  There  is  a  lot 
of  self  policing.” 

Two  days  after  disclosure  of  the  Dis¬ 
ney  agreement,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  announced  its  $5.4  billion  offer 
to  buy  CBS  Inc. 

The  deals  dwarfed  one  of  the  biggest 
acquisitions  in  the  newspaper  business 


in  years,  Gannett  Co.’s  agreement  two 
weeks  earlier  to  acquire  Multimedia 
Inc.,  including  11  dailies,  in  a  deal  val¬ 
ued  at  $1.7  billion. 

Analysts  said  the  open  season  on 
media  properties  is  the  result  of  sever¬ 
al  factors,  among  them:  anticipation  of 
sweeping  deregulation  in  Congress, 
relatively  cheap  financing,  and  the 
rush  by  growing  media  oligopolies  to 
secure  programming  and  outlets  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  new  technology  and 
changing  media  consumption  habits. 

“The  change  in  regulation  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  window  of  opportunity,”  Barlow 
said. 

Report  reveals 
embattled  press 
in  Kashmir 

THE  KIDNAPPINGS  OF  four  journal¬ 
ists  in  Kashmir  in  July  dramatized  the 
dangers  faced  hy  reporters  covering  the 
separatist  conflict  in  northwestern  In¬ 
dia,  says  a  report  issued  hy  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Protect  journalists. 

CPJ  documented  a  litany  of  abuses 


against  newspeople  and  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Kashmir  hy  government  forces 
and  militant  separatists. 

Its  report  raises  questions  about  In¬ 
dia’s  commitment  to  a  free  press  and 
the  prospects  for  democratic  elections 
in  Kashmir. 

“Put  simply,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Kashmir  today,”  said 
Vikram  Parekh,  CPJ’s  Asia  program  co¬ 
ordinator  and  author  of  the  report.  “Lo¬ 
cal  journalists  work  under  a  state  of 
siege,  caught  between  a  massive  military 
presence  and  a  multitude  of  rival  sepa¬ 
ratist  groups. 

“Until  the  press  is  free  to  report  on 
the  Kashmir  conflict,”  Parekh  added, 
“there  can  he  no  transition  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment  that  can  he  free  or  fair.” 

Houston  Chronicle 
gives  scholarships 

THREE  HOUSTON-AREA  high 
school  students  —  Melody  Freeman, 
Louhel  Cruz  and  Maricela  Amador  — 
have  received  $1,000  Houston  Chronicle 
scholarships. 


Pacific  Media  Group 

has  sold 


The  Issaquah  (wa)  Press 

(8.400  Weekly  Circulation) 

to 

The  Seattle  Times 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Pacific  Media  Group  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 
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Study:  Classified 
ads  remain  most 
popular  source  for 
finding  a  job 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

EARLY  RESULTS  FROM  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  study  indi¬ 
cate  that  job-seekers  respond  to  differ¬ 
ent  things  in  newspaper  employment 
ads  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

The  study,  which  was  discussed  at 
the  recent  NAA  Classified  Conference 
in  Nashville,  was  a  follow-up  to  a  1985 
NAA  report  that  surveyed  nurses,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  computer  professionals.  In 
addition  to  those  groups,  the  1995 
study  included  allied  health  specialists. 

The  study  found  that  despite  a  grow¬ 
ing  usage  of  online  job  hunting,  news¬ 
paper  classifieds  remain  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  way  to  look  for  a  job.  But  job-seek¬ 
ers  don’t  respond  to  ads  that  focus  on 


intangible  benefits  over  concrete  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  job  security. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  1995 
study,  fewer  professionals  hope  for 
challenging  job  responsibilities  or  su¬ 
perior  products  and  services  to  work 
on.  Also,  finding  a  company  with  in¬ 
tegrity  and  substantial  research  and 
development  resources  mattered  less  to 
those  surveyed. 

Additionally,  people-oriented  man¬ 
agement,  recognition  by  superiors, 
working  with  high  caliber  co-workers, 
and  access  to  cities,  culture  and  vaca¬ 


tion  escapes,  all  have  less  influence  on 
job  searches. 

What  matters  more  to  people  look¬ 
ing  for  work  are  a  good  salary,  job  sta¬ 
bility,  housing  that  is  equal  or  better  to 
their  present  situation,  and  good 
schools. 

The  survey  also  found  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  1985,  more  people  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  current  employer 
and  think  they  will  leave  their  current 
job  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

When  looking  for  a  new  job,  five  out 
of  six  surveyed  said  they  usually  read 
the  employment  ads  in  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  More  are  likely  to  take  action  — 
sending  in  resumes,  calling  job  hot¬ 
lines,  or  mailing  in  applications  — 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  And, 


more  said  they  are  willing  to  respond 
to  blind  newspaper  ads. 

“Most  of  them  want  [newspaper 
ads]  to  detail  the  job  specifics.  As  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  what  they  want 
are  the  facts,”  said  Ira  Gordon,  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  manager  for  the 
NAA. 

“Unlike  ten  years  ago,  hardly  anyone 
mentions  advertising  ‘sizzle,’  ”  Gordon 
added.  “Statements  about  company  vi¬ 
sion,  virtue  and  job  challenges  have 
lost  their  appeal.  Clearly,  what  they 
want  is  less  steak  and  more  sizzle.” 


Despite  the  findings,  Gordon  said 
that  he  believes  people  do  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  “sizzle”  in  ads. 

“I’m  not  buying  all  of  this,”  he  said. 
“Every  experienced  admaker  has  heard 
people  say  they  don’t  pay  attention  to 
graphics,  headlines,  and  so  on. 

“Experienced  admakers  know  that 
ad  size,  graphics,  headlines,  copy  and 
layout  do  make  a  difference  in  how 
people  actually  think  and  react  —  no 
matter  what  they  say,”  Gordon  added. 

Given  the  results  of  the  study,  what 
can  newspapers  do  to  help  advertisers 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  employ¬ 
ment  ads? 

Talk  to  recruitment  people  about 
the  study’s  results,  Gordon  said,  and 
encourage  ad  writers  to  use  the  facts 
about  employment  positions  in  their 
ads. 

Newspapers  should  “seriously  look 
into”  electronic  and  computer  exten¬ 
sions  of  employment  advertising,  Gor¬ 
don  said.  For  newspapers  that  haven’t 
already  done  so,  exploring  start-up  em¬ 
ployment  niche  publications  will  help 
to  defend  the  newspaper  franchise. 

The  final  results  of  the  1995  study 
will  be  available  from  the  NAA  in  the 
fall,  along  with  sales  and  marketing 
collateral  material. 

Coupon  redemption 
rates  decline 

CONSUMERS  SAVED  $2.1  billion  by 
using  manufacturer’s  coupons  in  the 
first  half  of  1995,  according  to  NCH 
Promotional  Services. 

The  average  face  value  of  coupons 
increased  by  nearly  10%,  to  670,  com¬ 
pared  to  6l0  in  the  first  half  of  1994. 

In  the  first  half  of  1994,  coupon  re¬ 
demption  rates  showed  double-digit  de¬ 
clines.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
NCH  reported  redemption  rates 
dropped  5%,  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

An  important  factor  in  the  recent 
trend  of  lower  coupon  redemption  is 
shorter  expiration  dates  on  coupons,  re¬ 
ported  NCH.  The  average  duration  of 
coupons  declined  in  the  first  half  of 
1995,  to  3.1  months. 

A  new  survey  comissioned  by  NCH 
reports  that  more  than  60%  of  con¬ 
sumers  say  that  coupons  expire  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  use  them. 


When  looking  for  a  new  job,  five  out  of  six 
surveyed  said  they  usually  read  the  employment 
ads  in  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
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Section  brings  in 
ad  revenue  for 
small  Western  daily 


reported. 

The  supplement  was  second  only  to 
the  Ranger’s  annual  mining  section  in 
drawing  revenue,  Ellis  said. 

According  to  Ellis,  the  sections  were 
initially  proposed  by  co-publisher 
Steve  Peck. 

“He  figured  this  was  a  way  to  do 
something  nice  for  the  community,” 
she  said. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

The  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger  is  out  to 
show  that  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  the 
big  city  to  be  successful  and  happy. 

And  the  6,875-circulation  daily  did 
it  in  a  32-page  tabloid  advertorial  that 
produced  nearly  $7,000  in  revenue  — 
double  that  of  a  previous  issue  with  a 
similar  theme. 

The  recent  tab  was  called  “Putting 
Down  Roots:  Recognizing  Modern  Day 
Pioneers.” 

The  idea  was  launched  last  year 
with  a  section  headed  “Staying  Home 
and  Making  Good” 

For  $195,  a  local  busines":  or  profes¬ 
sional  person  could  buy  a  full-page 
profile  in  the  section  that  highlighted 
their  feelings  about  the  community. 


told  where  they  came  from  and  provid¬ 
ed  personal  data  about  themselves, 
while  also  advertising  their  business. 

Hank  Kusel,  who  runs  a  bedding 
store,  said  on  his  page:  “This  is  the 
best  place  we  have  ever  lived.  In  my 
business,  people  are  important  and 
Fremont  County  is  the  best.” 

His  wife,  Ruth,  who  works  with  him, 
praises  the  area’s  mountains  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

Both  are  pictured  above  information 
about  their  store,  including  when  they 
put  down  roots  in  Riverton  and  the 
names  of  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

Kirk  Miller,  proprietor  of  a  music 
shop,  is  quoted  as  saying  he  moved  to 
Riverton  from  Sacramento  because,  “1 
had  become  tired  of  big  city  hassles.” 

Miller,  who  is  shown  playing  a  gui¬ 
tar,  added  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
small  town  that  needed  a  record  store. 
The  1994  edition  concentrated  on 


local  business  people,  who  grew  up  in 
Riverton  (population  9,202),  chose  to 
stay  there  and  became  successful.  The 
1995  section  focused  on  individuals 
who  moved  to  the  area  and  made 
good. 

“Both  sections  were  easy  to  sell,”  re¬ 
called  Ranger  advertising  manager 
Anita  Ellis  in  an  interview.  “Our  reps 
simply  went  out  to  local  retailers  with 
an  information  form  and  we  did  the 
rest.” 

The  news  department’s  only  involve¬ 
ment  was  in  shooting  the  candid  pho¬ 
tos,  she  added.  The  copy  was  written 
in  the  advertising  department. 

“The  only  restriction  we  made  was 
that  the  picture  had  to  be  of  the  owner 
or  the  owner  and  family  members,”  El¬ 
lis  said.  “We  felt  that  allowing  a  busi¬ 


ness  to  use  more  than  one  subject  took 
away  from  the  uniqueness  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.” 

She  noted  that  the  ads  sold  for  half 
the  newspaper’s  regular  rate. 

“Your  business  is  more  than  a  sign,  a 
product  or  a  logo,”  the  locally-owned 
Ranger  told  prospective  advertisers  in  a 
promotion  piece.  “Our  strong  commu¬ 
nity  relies  heavily  on  the  contributions 
of  forward-thinking  people  who  have 
moved  to  our  area  to  open  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  bring  up  their  families,  raise 
their  crops,  and  provide  their  expert 
services.” 

Ellis  said  the  sections  have  drawn 
“positive  responses  from  readers  and 
sponsors  alike”  and  last  year  won  first 
prize  in  the  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  business  promotion  contest. 

“People  have  been  coming  in  and 
buying  the  leftover  sections  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  their  relatives  or  using 
them  as  coffee-table  items,”  she 


Barron’s  offers 
process  color 
to  advertisers 

BARRON’S,  THE  BUSINESS  and  fi¬ 
nancial  weekly  owned  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  Inc.,  has  started  making  process 
color  available  for  its  advertisers. 

Cadillac  was  the  first  advertiser  to 
use  process  color  in  Barron’s,  when  the 
carmaker  bought  a  two-page  spread  last 
month  in  the  Market  Week  pullout  sec¬ 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  front  page 
and  the  cover  of  the  Market  Week  sec¬ 
tion,  process  color  printing  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  advertising. 

Cut 
The 
Red 
Tape 

Inland  Press  Foundation 

Newspaper 
Human  Resources 
Conference 

Conference  Sessions  include... 

Employee  Issues  in  New  Media 
Vulnerability  to  Unionization 
Dealing  With  Problem  Employees 
Wage  and  Hour  Battles 
Hiring  for  Today's  Newspaper 

Sept.  10-12 

Radisson  Suite  Hotel  ■  O'Hare,  Chicago 
Call  for  more  information,  (708)  696-1 140 


“Our  reps  simply  went  out  to  local  retailers  with 
an  information  form  and  we  did  the  rest.” 
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Pacific  Press 
changes  course 

Southam  unit  will  replace  flexo  with 
more  offset  and  consolidate  production 
operations,  possibly  at  a  greenfield  site 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITHIN  48  HOURS  of  his  return  to 
British  Columbia  from  Nexpo  ’95  in 
Atlanta,  Pacific  Press  production  vice 
president  Jack  Ferguson  got  word  that 
parent  company  Southam  Inc.  had  ap¬ 
proved  a  further  purchase  of  Colorman 
offset  presses  from  MAN  Roland. 

The  order,  which  comes  on  top  of 
the  spring  purchase  of  more  than  $70 
million  in  new  presses  for  the  broad¬ 
sheet  Vancouver  Sun,  will  provide  ca¬ 
pacity  sufficient  to  print  also  the 
Province,  a  tabloid.  Both  are  morning 
dailies  published  by  Pac  Press. 


With  the  extra  offset  order  comes 
cancellation  of  an  upgrade  to  the 
MAN  Roland  flexo  presses  installed 
several  years  ago.  Valued  at  more  than 
$3  million,  the  upgrade  was  part  of  the 
original  deal  with  MAN  Roland. 

In  all,  Pac  Press  expected  to  invest 
about  $100  in  a  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Sun  in  a  facility  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  that  in  Surrey  now 
used  to  print  the  Province.  Construc¬ 
tion  plans  now  also  are  under  review. 

In  mid-July,  Ferguson  said  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  press  maker  had  yet  to 
he  completed  and  no  final  figure  was 
available.  In  addition  to  the  original 
proposal,  he  said  Pac  Press  advised 
Southam  of  other  possibilities,  includ¬ 


ing  taking  an  option  on  a  fourth  folder 
or  press,  or  buying  the  equipment  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  spring  order  consisted  of  96 
couples  variously  configured  in  14  tow¬ 
ers,  creating  two  in-line  presses  with  a 
folder  near  each  end  and  a  third  stand¬ 
by  folder  in  the  center  (E&P,  June  24, 

p.  10). 

While  that  press  line  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  three  presses,  production  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Sun  are  such  that 
two-folder  operation  was  deemed  most 
suitable. 

The  addition  of  28  more  printing 
couples  in  four  towers,  with  six  reel- 


stands  and  another  folder,  however,  al¬ 
lows  operation  of  the  equipment  as 
four  presses  able  to  print  both  news¬ 
papers. 

The  original  press  line  would  have 
stretched  more  than  90  meters;  yet,  as 
four  presses,  said  Ferguson,  “it  can  still 
he  done  in-line.” 

Ready  to  begin  discussion  of  that 
matter  with  MAN,  Ferguson  called  it 
“one  of  the  main  items  on  the  agenda.” 

To  handle  production  of  both 
dailies,  Pac  Press  will  construct  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  building  —  which  Ferguson 
said  may  he  at  the  existing  Surrey  plant 
or  at  a  greenfield  site  elsewhere. 
Should  one  of  the  several  new  sites  un¬ 
der  consideration  he  selected,  he  said. 


it  will  likely  not  be  too  far  and  offer 
better  access. 

A  decision  was  expected  early  this 
month. 

“It’s  going  to  he  tight,”  said  Fergu¬ 
son,  because  the  company  is  adhering 
to  its  earlier  timetable  for  work  next  to 
the  Province  plant  in  Surrey. 

The  production  executive  said  a 
“European  design”  is  sought  —  one 
with  a  “logical  flow”  of  materials  and 
production  through  the  building. 

The  schedule  calls  for  the  Sun  to  be 
an  offset  paper  in  two  years,  with  the 
Province  following  several  months  lat¬ 
er,  as  flexo  printing  is  phased  out  and 
decommissioned  by  the  end  of  1997. 

Ferguson  said  the  company  will 
demonstrate  its  flexo  equipment  as  full 
presses  hut  sell  it  either  as  a  package  or 
as  add-on  print  units  for  another  flexo 
plant.  “I  don’t  have  any  fixed  views 
about  it,”  he  remarked. 

From  the  press  crew  “there  hasn’t 
been  a  reaction  at  the  moment,”  said 
Ferguson,  who  added  that  “they  didn’t 
say  much  .  .  .  either”  about  the  original 
order  for  the  Sun,  and  that  they  are 
“not  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility 
of  lower  manning.” 

Topics  sites 
new  building 

REPLACING  SMALLER  operations 
in  Noblesville  and  Carmel,  Ind.,  Topics 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  chosen  a  five-acre 
site  in  Eishers,  to  the  north  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  for  its  new,  $4  million  produc¬ 
tion  plant  and  offices. 

After  completion,  expected  early 
next  year.  Topics  will  he  the  first  tenant 
in  a  new  business  park. 

Bringing  together  more  than  100  em¬ 
ployees  now  working  at  three  buildings 
in  two  communities,  the  40,000-square- 
foot  facility  will  produce  the  Noblesville 
Daily  Ledger  and  the  dozen  Topics  com¬ 
munity  weeklies,  which  serve  Hamilton 
and  northern  Marion  counties.  A  satel¬ 
lite  office  in  Sheridan  is  to  be  retained. 

Architect  is  Indianapolis-based  Odle, 
McGuire  and  Shook  Corp.  Another  lo¬ 
cal  firm,  Huber,  Hunt  &  Nichols  Inc., 
which  is  building  a  new  facility  for  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers  Inc.  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  city,  is  handling  the  de¬ 
sign-build  project.  INI  and  Topics  are 
subsidiaries  of  Central  Newspapers  Inc. 


The  schedule  calls  for  the  Sun  to  he  an  offset 
paper  in  two  years,  with  the  Province  following 
several  months  later,  as  flexo  printing  is  phased  out 
and  decommissioned  by  the  end  of  1997. 
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In  the  mailroom, 
fewer  competitors, 
more  competition 

Scramble  to  diversify  mailroom  offerings 
is  evident  on  Nexpo  95  show  floor  in  Atlanta 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  CONSOLIDATION  HAS  left  fewer 
vendors  selling  mailroom  systems,  hut 
competition  may  actually  increase  be¬ 
cause  the  survivors  offer  more  com¬ 
plete  systems,  a  competitive  edge  when 
newspapers  increasingly  demand  a  sin¬ 
gle  mailroom  supplier. 

“There  are  fewer  competitors,  but 
more  competition,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  fierce,”  said  David 
C.  Slauter  manager  of  marketing  and 
administration  for  Sheridan  Systems, 
the  Dayton,  Ohio-based  unit  of  AM 
International  that  has  been  active  ac¬ 
quiring  an  expanded  line  of  hardware 
and  software  products  to  supplement 
its  core  inserter  business. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  mail- 
room  industry  consolidation  has  in¬ 
cluded: 

•  Sheridan  Systems,  in  a  deal  that 
closed  in  June,  gobbled  up  portions  of 
Idab’s  product  line.  At  the  same  time, 
it  inked  a  deal  to  market  some  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Wamac,  the  European  man¬ 
ufacturer.  It  also  gained  marketing 
rights  to  Landing,  N.J. -based  NCS 
Inc.’s  PC-based  software  products  for 
totalizing  and  inserter  control. 

“The  ink  is  barely  dry  hut  it’s  provid¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  opportunity,”  Sheridan’s 
Slauter  said. 

•  Quipp  Inc.  acquired  products  from 
Hall  Processing  Systems  in  a  deal  that 
closed  last  December. 

The  acquisition  included  mainly 
Hall’s  counter-stacker,  and  its  large  in¬ 
stalled  base.  Quipp  also  showed  a  Ster¬ 
ling  strapper  in  its  booth. 

•  Bethlehem,  Pa. -based  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  which  started 
in  the  early  1980s  rebuilding  Sheridan 
inserters  and  went  on  to  create  the 
SLS-1000  in-line  inserter  and  to  turn 
it  into  a  market  leader,  instantly  be¬ 
came  a  world  player  when  the  Swiss 
mailroom  supplier  Muller  Martini  ac- 


quited  closely  held  GMA  in  1992. 

Three  years  after  the  acquisition, 
GMA  debuted  at  Nexpo  1995  a  con¬ 
solidated  and  streamlined  array  of 
mailroom  products,  including  its  next- 
genetation  inserter,  the  SLS-2000. 

“It’s  a  prerequisite,  to  do  business 
outside  the  United  States,  to  offer  a  to¬ 
tal  system  to  newspapers,”  said  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Slauter.  “We  believe  with  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  Idab  and  alliances  with 


Wamac  and  NCS  we  have  a  total  sys¬ 
tem  offering.” 

The  ability  to  offer  a  full  line  of 
products  means  newspapers  don’t  have 
to  deal  with  such  a  multitude  of  suppli¬ 
ers  when  it’s  time  to  build  ot  overhaul 
a  mailroom,  or,  in  more  current  par¬ 
lance,  a  packaging  and  distribution 
center. 

It  is  even  more  important  as  com¬ 
puter  software  and  databases  play  an 
increasingly  broad  role  in  controlling 
inserters,  counter-stackers  and  bundle¬ 
routing  systems  and  as  newspapers  cre¬ 
ate  ever-shrinking  zones  for  preprint 
advertisers. 

A  recent  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  survey  found  more  than  80% 
of  U.S.  dailies  offer  distribution  of  in¬ 
serts  by  Zip  Code,  up  from  67%  in 
1992. 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  papers 
have  the  ability  to  distribute  inserts  to 
zones  smaller  than  a  Zip  Code,  and 
nearly  40%  plan  to  increase  their  in¬ 
sert  distribution  capability  this  year. 

Newspapers  hope  to  capture  more  of 
the  growing  spending  on  targeted 
preprints.  Newspaper  distribution  of 


part-run  preprints  surged  15.7%  last 
year  to  37.9  billion,  as  full-run  inserts 
declined  5.8%  to  47  billion,  NAA  re¬ 
ported. 

Sunday  insert  volume  advanced 
8.3%,  while  daily  volume  slipped 
slightly,  for  a  grand  total  of  85  billion 
inserts  delivered  in  newspapers  last 
year,  up  2.7%  from  1993. 

All  this  is  driving  newspapers  to  in¬ 
vest  in  mailroom  systems,  which  are 
projected  to  atttact  10%  more  spend¬ 
ing  this  year,  to  $110  million,  much  of 
the  spending  in  the  form  of  new 
plants,  for  which  newspapers  have  a 
chance  to  hire  fewer  suppliers. 

“We  have  more  complete  competi¬ 
tors,”  concluded  Walter  Wild,  senior 
executive  vice  ptesident  of  Ferag  Inc., 
the  U.S.  arm  of  the  Swiss  mailroom  gi¬ 
ant,  which  for  years  has  offered  full  sys¬ 
tems,  from  conveyors  to  inserters  to 
bundlers. 

“Today  you  have  to  he  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  total  system,”  he  said. 

Randy  Seidel,  GMA  president  and 


and  CEO,  said  the  consolidation 
among  mailroom  equipment  suppliers 
was  a  result  of  the  need  to  expand 
product  lines,  but  he  also  suggested 
that  despite  spending  incteases,  the 
market  may  he  too  small  fot  the  num¬ 
ber  of  players. 

Since  Muller  Martini  bought  GMA, 
in  part  to  exploit  its  U.S.  market  ties, 
GMA  is  able  to  offer  “a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  foldc.  to  the  loading 
dock,”  Seidel  said.  The  diversity  in¬ 
cludes  two  kinds  of  conveyors  and  at 
least  three  inserter  or  onserter  ma¬ 
chines. 

Also  at  Nexpo,  there  was  a  new 
competitor.  Post  Technologies,  a 
Rosewell,  Ga.,  firm  representing  the 
Danish  supplier  Thorstead,  and  the 
Swedish  company  Windab.  Post’s  offer¬ 
ings  include  a  gripper  conveyer;  a  30 
hopper,  22,500  paper-per-hour  insert¬ 
er;  a  bundle  wrapper;  a  palletizer;  and 
a  bar  code-based  system  for  analyzing 
returned  papers. 

With  fewer  suppliers,  Sheridan’s 
Slauter  said,  newspapers  will  increas¬ 
ingly  judge  vendors  in  terms  of  price 
for  performance.  ■E6?P 


With  fewer  suppliers  to  choose  from,  Sheridan’s 
Slauter  said,  newspapers  will  increasingly  judge 
vendors  in  terms  of  price  for  performance. 
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Interactive  Briefs 


Survey:  Database 
marketing  growing 
at  U.S.  dailies 

A  NEW  SURVEY  finds  database  mar¬ 
keting  growing  at  U.S.  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Los  Angeles,  based  Facts  Consolidat¬ 
ed  tabulated  tbe  results  from  88  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  U.S.  Newspapers  &  Data¬ 
base  Marketing  survey. 

Among  the  survey’s  findings:  Some 
63%  of  the  88  newspapers  have  a 
household  database  marketing  system. 
Also,  47%  have  an  area  business,  or  ser¬ 
vices,  database  marketing  system. 

Of  the  employees  who  were  familiar 
with  their  newspaper’s  system,  22%  said 
they  were  very  satisfied  with  the  house¬ 
hold  database,  and  15%  said  they  were 
very  satisfied  with  the  husiness/services 
database  system. 

Also,  87%  of  the  household  database 
systems  have  household-specific  infor¬ 
mation.  At  69%  of  the  newspapers,  the 
circulation  department  is  responsible 
for  the  household  database  system. 

Accordingly,  65%  of  the  newspapers 
use  the  databases  primarily  for  circula¬ 
tion  growth,  42%  use  them  primarily 
for  direct  mail  and  TMC  delivery,  and 
27%  use  them  for  advertising  sales  sup¬ 
port. 

Seattle  Times 
classifieds  on 
World  Wide  Web 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Co.  will  offer 
classified  ads  from  its  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  on  a  World  Wide  Web  site  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  it  was  announced. 

The  company  said  the  new  site  will 
supply  the  region’s  largest  classified 
database  in  employment,  transportation 
and  real  estate  categories  in  an  easily 
searchable  format  that  will  include 
maps  and  graphics. 

Classifieds  from  the  Seattle  Times 
and  Seattle  Post'Intelligencer  will  be 
available  at  no  added  cost  to  consumers 
or  classified  advertisers.  The  company 
publishes  the  Times  and  represents  the 
P-1  under  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

Marji  Ruiz,  the  company’s  vice  presi¬ 


dent/advertising,  said  the  Internet  site 
“will  enhance  the  service  we  already  of¬ 
fer  to  advertisers  by  increasing  the 
reach  of  their  ads.” 

The  new  program  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  Times'  ad  department 
under  the  direction  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  Michael  C.  Lemke. 

Users  of 

World  Wide  Web 
on  the  rise 

THE  NUMBER  OF  people  accessing 
the  World  Wide  Web  from  home  rose 
by  50%  from  April  to  May,  according  to 
a  new  national  survey  by  the  NPD 
Group,  a  market  research  firm. 

The  study  found  that  many  of  the 
new  Web  users  logged  on  through  on¬ 
line  services,  such  as  Prodigy  and 
America  Online.  According  to  NPD,  as 
of  April,  5.1%  of  the  nation’s  house¬ 
holds  are  online. 

In  a  release,  NPD  warned  against 
overestimating  future  growth.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  that  new  members  likely  will 
he  offset  by  turnover  among  existing 
members  —  or  churn. 

TimesLink 
adds  services 

TIMESLINK,  THE  LOS  Angeles 
Times'  online  service,  has  put  movies 
into  cyberspace. 

Studio  Showcase,  which  has  just 
been  added  to  the  system’s  Arts  &  En¬ 
tertainment  section,  provides  a  package 
of  games,  contests,  photos,  video  down¬ 
loads  and  merchandising  that  promote 
movies  in  current  release. 

Several  of  the  summer’s  top  films  are 
featured  on  Showcase,  including  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fox’s  Die  Hard  with  a 
Vengeance,  which  presents  more  than 
50  full-color  screens  and  an  interactive 
contest,  “Simon  Says.” 

The  site  also  contains  an  “interroga¬ 
tion  room,”  which  allows  subscribers  to 
ask  questions  of  actor  Samuel  L.  Jack- 
son  and  download  a  free  Die  Hard 
screen  saver. 

“Many  film  companies  recognize  the 
strong  potential  of  online  advertising,” 
1  said  Times  spokeswoman  Gloria  Lopez. 


She  said  MGM/UA  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  TimesLink  to  pro¬ 
duce  six  interactive  motion  picture 
campaigns  in  1995,  including  the  new 
James  Bond  movie.  Goldeneye. 

TimesLink  also  has  introduced  the 
Times’  magazine  RN  Times,  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  provides  nursing  professionals 
with  career  information  and  industry 
trends. 

The  Nurses  Bulletin  Board  gives  sub¬ 
scribers  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
medical  topics  and  issues.  There  also  is 
a  listing  of  jobs  from  the  Times’  classi¬ 
fied  section,  and  instant  access  to  ad¬ 
dresses  and  phone  numbers  of  South¬ 
ern  California  hospitals  and  medical 
centers. 

Newspapers  in 
joint  test 
of  audiotex 

THE  CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC  Pen- 
nySaver  and  Spotlight  San  Diego  have 
joined  to  test  an  audiotex  system  for 
San  Diego  County. 

Under  the  agreement.  Spotlight  San 
Diego’s  entertainment  and  information 
numbers  will  he  on  a  full  page  of  the 
weekly  PennySaver. 

Stuart  Graham,  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting  for  Spotlight,  which  was  launched 
June  21,  called  the  pact  a  “good  deal” 
for  his  publication.  “We  get  to  showcase 
our  system  in  over  1,059,000  San  Diego 
households  every  week.” 

PennySaver  vice  president/marketing 
David  Clark  said  the  new  feature  will 
give  his  readers  information  previously 
not  available. 

Novel  approach 

NEWSPAGE,  A  WELL-traveled  daily 
news  service  by  Individual  Inc.  on  Inter¬ 
net’s  World  Wide  Web,  has  a  novel  ap¬ 
proach  for  selling  sponsorships:  Auc¬ 
tion  them  off. 

Marketers  submit  bids.  Sponsorships 
go  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  sponsors 
pay  only  the  second  highest  bids. 

NewsPage  (http://www.newspage 
.com.)  claims  to  have  the  most  advertis¬ 
ing  sponsors  of  any  Web  site.lt  should 
increase  dramatically  the  volume  of 
home  calls  to  our  system.” 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Tom  Painot  A  Political  Lifo.  John 
Keane.  (Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Bea¬ 
con  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108),  644 
pages,  $27.95. 

Wanted:  Tom  Paine.  Dead  or  alive. 

A  drunk  fired  a  musket  at  him  in 
America.  Punishment  likely  waited  for 
him  in  England.  The  guillotine  beck¬ 
oned  in  Paris,  as  Paine’s  cell,  whose  oc¬ 
cupants  were  marked  for  an  upcoming 
trip  to  the  guillotine,  was  passed  over 
in  a  numbering  mistake. 

Paine  is  known  mostly  for  his  ca- 
denced,  powerful,  lyrical  political  writ¬ 
ing  —  for  example,  in  The  Crisis,  no.  j, 
he  offers,  “These  are  the  times  that  try 
men’s  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot  will  in  this  crisis, 
shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country 
...  ’I  written  in  late  1776,  after  he  had 
joined  Washington’s  forces.  But  when 
the  war  was  over,  he  made  several  trips 
to  his  native  England,  exporting  with 
him  his  antimonarchical  politics  and 
common-man  philosophy. 

In  England,  this  contentious  man, 
who  created  the  best  seller  in  America, 
Common  Sense,  produced  The  Rights 
of  Man,  which  he  estimated  sold  nearly 
a  half-million  copies  in  a  decade,  be¬ 
coming  perhaps  the  most  widely-iead 
book  in  England  up  to  that  time.  It 
called  for  the  dethronement  of  mad 
King  George  111  (“His  Majesty,”  Paine 
called  him)  and  empowering  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  Keane  chronicles  how  Paine 
had  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  law, 
hounded  by  government  agents  and 
the  endless  propaganda  the  British 
government  unleashed  on  this  most 
controversial  man  in  Britain. 

Labeled  “a  wicked,  malicious,  sedi¬ 
tious,  and  ill-disposed  person,”  he  was 
charged  with  propagating  “seditious  li¬ 
bel,”  a  dangerous  position  indeed. 

As  the  author  indicates,  this  is  a  po¬ 
litical  history.  In  Britain,  it  was  a  tug- 
of-war  between  Paine,  with  no-non¬ 
sense  language  versus  the  flowery  and 
formal  utterings  of  statesman  Edmund 
Burke.  Paine’s  tactics  were  to  pay  “at¬ 
tention  to  techniques  such  as  the 
choice  of  idiom  the  rhythm  of  the 
prose,  and  the  pattern  of  sentence 
construction,  all  of  which  aimed  to 
subvert  the  conventionally  pompous 
prose  of  Burke’s  tract,”  writes  Keane. 

Paine  “was  convinced  that  since 
Burke  and  other  supporters  of  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  wrapped  their  sophistry  in 


pompous  obscurity,  the  fight  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  rights  of  citizenship  re¬ 
quired  a  new  style  of  political  writing 
—  a  fresh  syntax  of  politics  that  could 
be  spoken  and  understood  by  the  most 
humble  of  folk  ...  A  democratic  revo¬ 
lution  in  politics,  in  other  words,  re¬ 
quired  a  prior  democratic  revolution  in 
prose.” 

In  France,  given  honorary  citizen¬ 
ship  and  elected  a  representative  from 
Calais  to  the  revolutionary  National 
Convention,  Paine  was  given  special 
status,  and  often  addressed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  body. 

Siding,  apparently,  with  the 
Girondin  faction  against  the  more  hot¬ 
head  Jacobins,  Paine  dared  to  argue  for 
sparing  the  deposed  King  Louis  XVl’s 
life,  suggesting  that  he  be  exiled  to  the 
United  States.  Blind  to  the  dark  side  of 
the  revolution  at  first,  Paine  continued 
to  take  unpopular  views  even  in  the 
rebel  assembly.  Finally,  he  got  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  he  would  appear  on  a  future 
death  list,  and,  wanting  to  leave 
France,  did  not  dare  to  try. 

Taken  away,  at  last,  in  the  dark 
hours  of  an  early  morning,  Paine  lan¬ 
guished  for  months  in  the  notorious 
Luxembourg  prison.  He  was  released  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  revolution  and  by  the 
intervention  of  U.S.  minister  to 
France,  James  Monroe. 

Paine,  born  in  1737,  came  from  a 
humble  English  background,  having 
worked  as  a  corset  maker  and  excise 
tax  collector.  After  spending  some 
time  at  sea,  he  came  to  the  colonies. 
With  recommendations  from  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  whom  he  met  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Paine  signed  on  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or, 
American  Monthly  Museum,  before  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Paine,  who  was  also  a  bridge  design¬ 
er  peddling  his  ideas  overseas,  over  the 
years,  alienated  himself  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  audience.  He  took  sides  in  politi¬ 
cal  strife,  attacked  Washington  and  the 
Federalists,  and  loomed  as  a  threat  to 
the  status  quo  on  account  of  his  Age  to 
Reason,  describing  a  godless  world. 

Back  in  America  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  he  wrote  pieces  for  the 
New  York  Public  Advertiser.  He  had 
few  friends,  and  died  a  lonely  death  in 
squalor  in  1809  in  New  York. 

As  a  political  history,  this  lengthy, 
scholarly  tome  passes  up  chances  to 


develop  as  narrative  history.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  such  a  volatile  subject,  it  is 
compelling  reading.  Every  step  of 
Paine’s  life  caused  “intense  public  ex¬ 
citement,”  writes  Keane.  “Paine  reck¬ 
oned  that  life  was  either  a  daring  ad¬ 
venture  or  nothing,  and  for  that  con¬ 
viction  many  loathed  him.” 

He  still  inspires  those  who  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  pen. 

Keane  is  professor  of  politics  at  the 
University  of  Westminster  and  director 
of  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Democ¬ 
racy. 

Public  Rulatiens  Ethics.  Philip 
Seib,  Kathy  Fitzpatrick.  (Harcourt 
Brace,  6277  Sea  Flarbor  Dr.,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32887-6777),  174  pages,  $21. 

There  has  always  been  a  subjective 
side  to  truth  and  ethics  —  what  is  right 
for  one,  may  not  be  right  for  another, 
and  right  and  wrong  might,  at  times, 
hinge  on  the  situation. 

These  authors,  who  teach  at  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  news  operations  and  public 
relations  endeavors  bring  two  different 
outlooks  to  matters  of  truth  and  ethics. 

“Rarely,  if  ever,  do  a  profession’s  eth¬ 
ical  standards  exist  in  isolation,”  the 
authors  say.  “Public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners  must  be  cognizant  of  two  sets 
of  ethical  mandates  —  their  own  and 
those  of  the  news  business.” 

This  means  that  public  relations 
want  to  disperse  the  truth  as  perceived 
by  a  company  and  its  CEO,  while  the 
news  media  offers  a  balanced  report 
(which  more  often  than  not  might  be 
subject  to  its  reporters’  and  top  editor 
or  CEO’s  biases). 

They  warn,  in  this  primer  for  college 
public  relations  courses,  against  ethical 
relativism,  in  which  there  are  no  ab¬ 
solutes.  Yet,  after  paying  tribute  to  some  un¬ 
derlying  values  to  be  pursued,  such  as 
service  to  society,  they  seem  to  rest 
firmly  in  a  kind  of  relativistic  camp. 
They  point  out  that  the  practitioner 
must  be  aware  of  the  global  dimension 
to  ethics.  Some  countries  do  business 
different  from  the  United  States. 

The  book  includes  a  chapter  on 
public  relations  and  the  government, 
also  a  section  on  case  histories  of  note, 
such  as  the  Tylenol  and  Exxon  Valdez 
disasters.  An  appendix  offers  ethics 
codes  of  public  relations  and  business 
organizations.  BEd? 
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Herblock  speaks  at 
cartoon  convention 

The  85 -year-old  Washington  Post  staffer  discusses 
everything  from  fairness  to  the  late  Richard  Nixon 


by  David  As  tor 

WHEN  YOU’VE  BEEN  a  political  car¬ 
toonist  for  66  years,  60  minutes  isn’t 
much  time  to  discuss  one’s  career  and 
profession. 

But  Herbert  Block  did  make  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  observations  during 
his  hour-long  talk  at  the  recent  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  convention  in  Baltimore. 

Herblock,  who  started  his  career  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1929,  said 
he  believes  political  cartoonists  are 
“much  more  sophisticated”  these  days. 

“We  used  more  labels  then,”  said  the 
85-year-old  keynote  speaker.  “Instead 
of  just  drawing  a  man,  he  had  to  be 
‘John  Q.  Public.’” 

Herblock  added  that  some  of  today’s 
editorial  cartoonists  “don’t  hit  as  hard 
as  we  might  like,  but  they’re  funny  and 
their  drawing  is  good.” 

The  Washington  Post/Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate  artist  did  say  that  political  car¬ 
toonists  probably  don’t  have  as  much 
impact  as  they  used  to  —  partly  be¬ 
cause  their  work  must  compete  for  at¬ 
tention  with  TV  and  other  media. 

However  influential  they  may  or 
may  not  be,  editorial  cartoons  are 
rarely  described  as  “fair.”  But  Herblock 
feels  many  of  them  are. 

“Cartoons  are  really  more  fair  in  a 
way  than  a  lot  of  writing  1  see,”  he  said. 
“A  cartoon  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
people  know  it’s  an  exaggeration. 
You’re  trying  to  get  at  the  basic  truth, 
in  whatever  way  you  can.  1  think  that’s 
perfectly  fair.” 

Or  perhaps  “perfectly  clear,”  as 
Richard  Nixon  used  to  say.  Herblock 
showed  several  examples  of  his  many 
cartoons  criticizing  Nixon,  but  there 
was  no  drawing  marking  the  ex-presi¬ 
dent’s  death  last  year. 
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When  an  audience  member  asked 
why,  Herblock  replied,  “1  didn’t  have 
anything  new  to  say  about  Nixon.  The 
time  to  do  cartoons  is  when  these  guys 
are  at  the  height  of  their  power.” 

That  was  certainly  the  case  with  Joe 
McCarthy,  who  Herblock  skewered 
with  his  coining  of  the  word,  “Mc- 
Carthyism.”  The  cartoonist  recalled 
that  he  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  he 
had  invented  a  term  that  would  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  everyday  language. 

Another  audience  member  asked  if 
Herblock  had  every  done  a  cartoon  he 
regretted.  “No,”  answered  the  49-year 
Post  veteran,  although  he  did  say  he 
wished  he  had  criticized  Lyndon  John¬ 
son’s  escalation  of  the  Vietnam.  War  “a 
few  months  sooner.” 

Herblock  also  avoided  criticizing  the 
tobacco  industry  for  a  while.  “1  used  to 
be  a  heavy  smoker,  so  1  didn’t  want  it 


to  seem  like  I  was  trying  to  reform  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said.  But  Herblock  eventually 
began  aiming  scathing  commentary  at 
the  deadly  cigarette  business. 

The  cartoonist  has  won  three 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  shared  a  fourth,  and  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  other  awards.  But  he 
noted  that  journalistic  honors  can  be 
very  subjective. 

“It  depends  on  who  does  the  judg¬ 
ing,”  he  observed.  “They’re  not  handed 
down  from  the  mountaintop.” 

Herhlock’s  talk,  sponsored  by  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  was  preced¬ 
ed  by  an  introduction  from  editorial 
cartoonist  Tony  Auth  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Auth  said  of  Herblock,  “His  success 
rate  in  his  still-ongoing  graphic  cam¬ 
paign  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
editorial  cartooning.” 

And  Auth  added,  “There  is  not  a 
cartoonist  in  the  country  who  has  not 
been  influenced  by  him.” 

After  Herblock  spoke,  he  received  a 
standing  ovation.  When  the  applause 
finally  died  down,  the  creator  had  one 
more  thing  to  say  to  his  fellow  political 
cartoonists. 

He  told  them  that,  despite  problems 
such  as  difficult  editors  and  firings,  “We 
are  in  the  greatest  profession  in  the 
world.  We  get  to  say  what  we  want  and 
we  use  our  hands  to  draw.  1  wouldn’t 
trade  it  for  any  other  profession.” 


The  Washington  Post  editorial  cartoonist  in  a  1980s  photograph 
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Culp  helps  readers 
organize  their  lives 

AN  ORGANIZATION  AND  time- 
management  expert  is  writing  a  Q&A 
column  for  Copley  News  Service. 

Stephanie  Culp  owns  a  Wisconsin- 
based  productivity  firm  called  The  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  designs  systems  and 
procedures  to  help  people  get  —  and 
stay  —  organized. 

She  has  also  authored  a  number  of 
books,  including  You  Can  Find  More 
Time  for  Yourself  Every  Day  and  Con¬ 
quering  the  Paper  Pile-Up,  and  written 
on  clutter  control  for  Family  Circle, 
Redbook  and  Working  Woman  maga¬ 
zines. 

Ditka  to  again  write 
column  on  football 

FOR  THE  SECOND  season,  former 
Chicago  Bears  coach  Mike  Ditka  will 
write  a  column  about  the  National 
Football  League  for  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

The  feature  will  begin  Sept.  1  and 
run  22  weeks. 

Ditka  is  currently  a  football  com¬ 
mentator  for  NBC  Sports. 

Editorial  cartoonist 
joins  Copley  again 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  GARY 
Markstein  has  rejoined  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  award-winning  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Sentinel  staffer  was  previously  syn- 


Qary  Markstein 


Stephanie  Culp 


dicated  by  Copley  from  1986  to  1992. 

Markstein,  36,  is  an  Arizona  State 
University  graduate  who  went  on  to 
become  a  cartoonist  for  the  Tribune 
Newspapers  in  Arizona. 

Cartoonist  returning 
to  Nebraskan  paper 

A  NUMBER  OF  editorial  cartoonists 
have  been  fired  in  recent  years.  One  of 
them  sort  of  got  his  job  back. 

Paul  Fell,  who  was  laid  off  from  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  in  1992,  has 
been  invited  to  do  three  freelance  car¬ 
toons  a  week  for  the  new  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal  Star.  The  agreement  is  for  one 
year,  starting  Aug.  7. 

“Whether  this  will  expand  into  a 
staff  position  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  outliving  the  management,”  said  the 
self-syndicated  Fell. 

Lincoln  Star  owner  Lee  Enterprises 
purchased  the  Journal  from  the 
Seacrest  family  earlier  this  year. 

‘Snickers^  poetry  is 
offered  by  Tribune 

A  DAILY  POETRY  feature  offering 
droll  commentary  about  topics  such  as 
family,  finance  and  fitness  has  been 
launched  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  four-line  “Snickers”  verses  are 
by  Charles  Ghigna,  who  was  nominat¬ 
ed  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Returning 
to  Earth  poetry  collection. 

Ghigna  has  also  authored  children’s 
books  published  by  Hyperion;  written 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Harper’s, 


McCall’s  and  Playboy;  and  appeared 
on  ABC’s  Good  Morning  America. 

He  is  a  former  poet-in-residence  and 
head  of  the  creative  writing  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Alabama  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

“Snickers”  clients  include  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger,  and  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register. 

CWS  continues  to 
distribute  ‘Ecotoon’ 

“ECOTOON,”  THE  PANEL  that  fea¬ 
tures  a  different  ecological  cartoon  or 
graphic  each  week,  has  begun  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  with  a  different  marketing  ap¬ 
proach. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  distrib¬ 
uted  “Ecotoon”  free  to  500  newspapers 
through  a  grant  from  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Foundation.  Now,  CWS  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  panel  at  “minimum  syndication 
rates.” 

“Ecotoon”  contributors  include 
artists  from  the  U.S.,  England,  France, 


What  do  you  got 
whon  you  put  oight 
cartoonists  in  ono 


America’s  best  editorial 
caitoen  package. 


America’s  best  editorial  cartoon  package  stars: 
Bruce  Beattie,  Daytona  Beach  News-Joumd; 
Chris  Britt,  The  Tacoma  Morning  News-Tribune, 
David  Catrow,  Springfield  News-Sun;  Mark 
Cullum,  The  Birmingham  News;  Steve  Kelley, 
The  San  Diego-Union-Tribune,  Gary  Markstein, 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  Marshall  Ramsey, 
Copley  News  Service;  arvl  Mike  Thompson, 
The  State  Journal-Register.  Get  it  today! 

COPLEY 

nowssennco 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 

Pulitier  Prise-winner  Mike  Ramirei  available  also! 
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Canada,  Germany,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Italy,  Spain,  the  Ukraine,  Yugoslavia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Australia  and  other 
countries. 

There  have  also  been  “Ecotoon”  ex¬ 
hibitions  at  museums,  art  galleries  and 
colleges. 

School  information 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  four  back-to-school  features. 

They  cover  parental  expectations, 
kid-teacher  conflicts,  slang  used  by 
high  schoolers,  and  choosing  the  right 
college. 

‘Peanuts’  billboard 

A  SERIES  OF  comics-related  bill¬ 
boards  has  been  created  for  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  by  J.G.  Sullivan 
Advertising. 


Snoopy  and  company 


The  first  billboard  pictures  charac¬ 
ters  from  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

New  ‘Hare’  version 

“HARE  BRAINED  HOBBIES,”  the 
Sunday  color  comic  activity  page  for 
children,  is  now  also  available  each 
week  in  a  black-and-white  camera- 
ready  format  for  feature  sections. 

The  activity  page  (E&P,  Sept.  3, 
1994,  p.  35)  was  developed  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  by  Rabbit  Ears  Pro¬ 
ductions. 

Rabbit  Ears  also  produces  a  series  of 
half-hour  programs  that  air  weekly  on 
more  than  260  public  radio  stations. 
The  hosts  are  Mel  Gibson  and  Meg 
Ryan. 

“Hare  Brained  Hobbies”  clients  in¬ 
clude  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
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Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Pair  of  publications 

IN  TOON!!  MAGAZINE  has  made 
its  debut. 

The  quarterly  publication  includes 
interviews,  articles,  commentary  and 
other  information  pertaining  to  the 
cartoon  industry. 

Among  those  interviewed  in  the 
first  issue  were  editorial  cartoon- 
ist/“Wonk  City”  creator  Jim  Borgman 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “Dave”  creator 
Dave  Miller  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  “The  Duplex”  creator  Glenn 
McCoy  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
“The  Born  Loser”  cartoonist  Chip 


Sansom  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  and  “George”  creator  Mark 
Szorady  of  King. 

Cartoonists  Wesley  Alexander  and 
Earl  Musick  are  the  co-editors/puhlish- 
ers  of  In  Toon!!,  which  is  based  at  P.O. 
Box  1215,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820-4215. 

In  other  publications  news,  the  lat¬ 
est  issue  of  A  Slice  of  Wry  includes  a 
profile  of  retired  political  and  sports 
cartoonist  Karl  Hubenthal. 

Slice  —  based  at  5360  Oakleaf 
Point,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92124  —  is  the 
newsletter  of  the  Southern  California 
Cartoonists  Society  and  the  San  Diego 
chapter  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society. 

Tbe  latest  in  books 

SEVERAL  COLUMNISTS  AND  car¬ 
toonists  at  Creators  Syndicate  have  re¬ 
leased  books. 

Standing  Firm  by  columnist  and  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  has 
been  published  in  paperback  by 
HarperCollins.  The  hardcover  version 
sold  more  than  330,000  copies. 

The  Golden  Age  is  in  Us  by  colum¬ 
nist  and  Nation  writer  Alex  Cockburn 
has  been  released  by  Verso. 

Why  Bright  Kids  Get  Poor  Grades  — 
And  What  You  Can  Do  About  It  by 
“Raising  Kids”  columnist  Sylvia  Rimm 
has  been  published  by  Crown. 

Gone  teith  the  Kudzu  by  “Kudzu” 
comic  creator  Doug  Marlette  has  been 
released  by  Rutledge. 

And  Affairs  of  State  by  Richmond 
TimeS'Dispatch  editorial  cartoonist 
Bob  Gorrell  has  been  published  by 
Pelican. 


United  is  also  offering  its  children’s  activity  page  in  black  and  white. 
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Waco 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

made  up  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Gun 
Owners  of  America,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
Foundation,  Drug  Policy  Foundation, 
Fund  for  Constitutional  Government, 
Independence  Institute,  International 
Association  for  Civilian  Oversight  of 
Law  Enforcement,  and  Second 
Amendment  Foundation. 

Lichter  said  this  was  not  the  first 
time  CMPA  had  undertaken  a  media 
study  on  behalf  of  an  interest  group 
but,  he  added,  the  Center  informs  such 
groups,  “You  tell  us  what  you’re  looking 
for  and  we’ll  tell  you  what’s  there.” 

CMPA  was  precluded  by  time  and 
financial  constraints  from  studying 
coverage  of  the  justice  Department’s 
review  of  the  events  at  Waco. 

Specialized 

Continued  from  page  1 6 

Today,  Fountain  House  boasts  a  video¬ 
text-type  service,  where  members  can 
see  messages  about  upcoming  events 
and  dining  hall  menus  flash  across  the 
screen.  It  also  has  a  daily  15-minute  ca¬ 
ble  TV  show  covering  similar  topics  to 
the  newspaper.  Both  are  supervised  by 
audio-visual  coordinator,  Tony  Hall. 

“The  members  do  everything:  dub¬ 
bing,  videotaping,  editing,”  said  Hall,  a 
native  of  London  who  decided  to  use 
his  AV  skills  to  help  other  people.  “Our 
goal  is  to  teach  as  many  of  them  to  do 
as  much  as  they  can.” 

The  equipment,  which  looks  impres¬ 
sive  to  a  nontechie,  is  actually  largely 
obsolete  —  testimony  to  the  tough 
budgets  that  social  service  organiza¬ 
tions  face  nowadays. 

Neither  Staker  nor  Sommers  knows 
of  any  member  who  went  on  to  a  full¬ 
time  job  in  journalism  after  working 
on  Fountain  House  Today.  (Hall  men¬ 
tioned  one  who  is  taking  audiovisual 
courses  at  Manhattan  Community 
College.) 

But  clearly,  working  on  a  newspaper, 
however  small,  can  teach  people,  who 
haven’t  been  in  the  job  market  for  a 
while,  valuable  skills  about  meeting 
deadlines,  working  together  and  orga¬ 
nization. 

As  the  back  page  of  every  issue  of 
Fountain  House  Today  says,  “By  be¬ 


coming  involved  in  this  sharing  of  in¬ 
formation  and  experience,  we  hope  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  our  relation¬ 
ships.” 

Sex  discrimination, 
harassment  in 
the  newsroom 

A  UNIVERSITY  OF  Florida  study 
shows  that  while  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  are  quick  to  report  on  cases  of 
sex  discrimination  and  harassment, 
they  fall  short  of  dealing  with  the  same 
problems  in  their  newsrooms. 

Almost  40%  of  women  journalists 
surveyed  at  120  newspapers  said  they 
had  been  discriminated  against  by  their 
own  employers.  More  than  one-third 
said  they  had  been  harassed. 

“It  means  newsrooms  are  applying  a 
double  standard.  They  hold  public  fig¬ 
ures  to  certain  standards,  such  as  re¬ 
porting  on  Bill  Clinton’s  alleged  extra¬ 
marital  affairs,  yet  fail  to  deal  with  be¬ 
havior  in  the  newsroom  that  is  certainly 
inappropriate  and  probably  illegal,”  said 
jean  Chance,  UF  journalism  professor 
and  co-author  of  a  report  on  the  survey. 

Chance  and  colleagues  Kim  Walsh- 
Childers  and  Kristin  Herzog  inter¬ 
viewed  105  women  on  small  papers,  75 
at  mid-sized  ones  and  47  who  work  for 
big  metro  dailies.  More  than  40%  of  re¬ 
spondents,  including  reporters,  editors, 
photographers  and  graphic  artists,  said 
they  had  been  offered  salaries  lower 
than  equally  qualified  men. 

One-fifth  said  they  had  been  passed 
over  for  promotion  by  a  less-qualified 
man  at  least  once,  and  27%  related  that 
they  had  been  denied  a  beat  or  story  as¬ 
signment  simply  because  they  were  fe¬ 
male. 

More  than  60%  said  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  had  been  “somewhat  of  a  prob¬ 
lem”  for  women  journalists,  and  36% 
said  they  personally  had  experienced 
harassment. 

War  correspondents 
to  reunite 

ABOUT  500  CORRESPONDENTS 
who  covered  American  wars  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  attend  a  reunion  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Oct.  7. 

The  gathering  was  planned  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  World  War  11  and  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Vietnam  War’s  ending. 
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of  access  to  certain  reading  material 
on  First  Amendment  grounds. 

But  shouldn’t  more  be  done? 
Shouldn’t  a  former  NABj  chapter  pres¬ 
ident,  who  is  facing  execution  in  a  case 
where  new  questions  have  been  raised 
about  his  possible  innocence,  be  able 
to  count  on  his  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  to  at  least  make  some  sort  of  offi¬ 
cial  comment  on  whether  his  convic¬ 
tion  should  be  reviewed? 

Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NABj,  said  that  the  Abu- 
jamal  case  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
fine  line  journalism  associations  must 
walk. 

“It’s  a  very  gray  area  when  you  start 
getting  into  some  of  this,”  Estes- 
Sumpter  said.  “Are  some  of  us  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty?  Yes.  Do  we  know 
that  it  is  disproportionately  applied  to 
African-Americans?  Yes.  Are  these  ap¬ 
propriate  issues  for  NABj  to  involve  it¬ 
self  in?  No.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  in¬ 
volved  the  goals  of  our  organization.” 

While  conceding  that  the  NRA  ban 
wasn’t  a  First  Amendment  issue,  Estes- 
Sumpter  said  the  decision  was  made 
“strictly  on  a  philosophical  basis  be¬ 
cause  of  the  conflicting  goals  of  the 
NRA  and  the  NABj.” 

“These  kinds  of  decisions  are  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  you  have 
to  look  at  the  ramifications  of  any  de¬ 
cisions  we  make  in  terms  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  professional  journalists,” 
Estes-Sumpter  said. 

In  many  professional  organizations, 
leadership  positions  and  board  mem¬ 
bership  rotates  regularly.  Because  styles 
of  the  leaders  differ  and  attitudes 
change,  a  lack  of  organizational  consis¬ 
tency,  perhaps,  isn’t  unusual. 

But  when  precedents  have  been  set 
for  taking  public  positions  on  non¬ 
workplace  or  non-First  Amendment  is¬ 
sues,  associations,  like  the  NABj  in  the 
Abu-jamal  case,  may  find  themselves 
offering  ambiguous  explanations  as  to 
why  they  will  take  positions  on  some 
issues,  and  not  on  others. 

Miss,  paper 
goes  twice  weekly 

THE  SOUTHERN  SENTINEL  of 
Ripley,  Miss.,  will  become  a  semiweekly 
this  month.  The  116-year-old  newspa¬ 
per  will  be  distributed  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 
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editor  of  the  Missourian,  and  a  former  associate  dean  of  the 
journalism  school,  recalls  the  dispute  differently. 

“We  used  to  publish  our  shopper  as  an  insert  in  the  Mis¬ 
sourian,”  Kennedy  said.  “Then  Wally  came  along  and  put  out 
his  shopper  and  was  threatening  to  take  away  all  our  grocery 
advertising,  which  would  have  killed  us.” 

Kennedy  said  he  doesn’t  remember  whether  the  Missouri¬ 
an  Weekly  was  an  exact  replica  of  Lage’s  shopper. 

“1  don’t  recall  exactly  what  the  papers  looked  like,” 
Kennedy  said.  “But  then  again,  losers  have  longer  memories 
than  winners.  Our  paper  was  identified  as  a  product  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  wasn’t.” 

Betty  Spaar,  the  president  of  the  Missourian  Publishing 
Association  executive  board  that  advises  the  university  daily 
and  weekly  publications,  says  Lage’s  complaints  have  no  mer¬ 
it.  “I  have  owned  a  newspaper  in  Odessa  for  35  years,”  Spaar 
said.  “And  for  25  of  those  years,  I  did  it  by  myself.  I’ve  had 
other  papers  come  in  with  more  resources  than  mine.  And 
I’m  still  here.” 

Spaar  says  Lage  shouldn’t  be  blaming  the  university  for 
what  happened  to  his  paper.  “No  one  drives  you  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  said.  “You  drive  yourself  out  of  business.” 

The  contentious  Missourian  Publishing  Association  elec¬ 
tion  was  a  reprise  of  the  Tribune-University  of  Missouri 
debate. 

“I  bought  about  100  memberships  in  the  association  for  my 
editors,”  said  Rust.  “And  we  were  all  voting  for  Wally.” 

That  move,  a  week  before  the  ballots  were  to  be  counted, 
brought  a  swift  counterattack  from  Missouri  faculty  members, 
which  solicited  300  new  association  members  across  the 
country  by  telephone  and  e-mail. 

“If  we  agreed  with  Gary’s  point  of  view,  we  would  go  out  of 
business,”  said  Daryl  Moen,  a  professor  of  journalism  and  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Missourian.  “We  don’t  dispute 
the  fact  that  he  and  Hank  Waters  have  a  legitimate  view¬ 
point.  But  it  was  not  a  viewpoint  we  wanted  on  our  board.” 

The  meeting  after  the  election  to  announce  the  vote  totals 
was  as  acrimonious  as  the  campaign. 

“Gary  felt  that  there  had  been  shenanigans  going  on  with 
the  election,”  said  Anne  Chadwick,  publisher  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Advocate  and  one  of  two  new  women  elected  to  replace 
him. 

Rust  said  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the  ballots  were 
opened  before  the  university  telephone  campaign  began  to 
solicit  support  for  its  board  candidates. 

“1  asked  who  was  present  when  the  ballots  were  counted,” 
Rust  said.  “They  never  told  me.  Patty  Hoddinott  asked  me  to 
withdraw  the  statement.  I  didn’t.” 

Kennedy  said  Hoddinott,  general  manager  of  the  Missouri¬ 
an,  was  livid. 

“He  accused  her  of  rigging  the  election,”  Kennedy  said. 
“He  was  so  out  of  line.  Patty  is  not  a  person  who  accepts 
something  like  that  without  hitting  hack.  And  she  did.  But 
Gary  is  like  a  bulldog  with  bad  breath.  He  just  won’t  let  go.” 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director  of  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center  and  a  Missouri  Journalism  school  graduate, 
summed  up  the  dispute  this  way: 

“If  a  university  is  supporting  a  newspaper  simply  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  that’s  one  thing.  But  if  it  has  a  long  range 
plan  of  getting  a  cash  cow  for  itself,  then  it  presents  a 
problem.” 
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San  Jose  drops  afternoon  edition 

THE  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News,  faced  with  declining  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  rising  distribution  costs,  will  discontinue  its  af¬ 
ternoon  edition  later  this  year.  A  date  for  dropping  the  p.m. 
edition  hasn’t  been  set  but  probably  will  be  in  the  fall. 

The  edition  has  plunged  from  a  circulation  of  72,000  in 
1974  to  23,500.  Circulation  is  down  nearly  9%  from  a  year 
ago. 

But  daily  morning  circulation  of  the  paper  is  269,000,  up 
2.6%  over  last  year  and  up  from  133,000  a  decade  ago.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  also  is  at  a  high  of  353,000,  up  2%  from  last 
year. 

The  move  will  eliminate  about  35  jobs. 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  July! 


Unity  '99  Looking  For 
United  Front 

Leaders  of  four  associations  of 
minority  journalists  —  African- 
American,  Latino,  Asian-Ameri- 
can  and  American  Indian  —  are 
working  hard  to  cement  a  united 
front  for  Unity  ’99  in  the  face  of 
flak  from  restive  members. 

NLRB  Accuses  N.Y.  Post  Of 
Union  Busting 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  found  enough  evidence 
to  charge  the  New  York  Post  with 
unfair  labor  practices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  1993  firing  of  287 
striking  workers  represented  by  a 
Newspaper  Guild  local. 

Online  Timetable 

New  Century  Network  hopes  to 
have  its  national  network  of  local 
online  services  operational  within 
two  years. 

Failed  Spanish-Language 
Supplement  Leads  To 
Claims,  Counterclaims 

La  Raza,  Chicago  Sun-Times  swap 
lawsuits. 

Getting  Syndicated  Is 
Harder  Than  Ever 

That’s  the  word  from  two  speakers, 
who  did  offer  some  hope  for  people 
seeking  national  distribution. 


Brothers,  Ex-Colleagues, 
Are  Now  Competitors 

The  Seidel  brothers  once  worked 
together  at  GMA;  now  they  com¬ 
pete  to  sell  newspaper  inserting 
equipment. 

Uniform  Correction  Act 
Introduced 

The  goal  is  to  provide  a  means  to 
settle  defamation  actions  without 
going  to  court. 

Are  Women  Being 
Annihilated  By  The  Media 

That’s  the  claim  made  by  author 
Betty  Friedan  in  commenting  on 
the  results  of  the  latest  Women, 
Men  and  Media  study. 

Mexico's  Press:  Ready  For 
Freedom? 

Not  very,  according  to  a  panel  of 
U.S.  and  Mexican  journalists. 


To  Trim,  Or  Not  To  Trim? 

Skyrocketing  newsprint  costs 
prompt  papers  to  eye  downsizing. 

Dismissal  Of  Anonymous 
Note  Is  Questioned 

Message  predicting  a  ‘juicy  story’ 
about  an  unidentified  woman  in  an 
accompanying  photo  was  discarded 
by  Harvard  Crimson  staffers;  the 
woman  later  killed  her  roommate 
and  herself. 

National,  Retail  Ad  Execs 
Offer  Candid  Comments 

Newspapers  are  told  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  capture  more  ad  dollars. 

Profitable  Periodic  Pains 

Editors  may  not  be  enthusiastic 
about  internally  generated 
supplements  and  special  sections, 
but  publishers  are  sold  on  these 
sizable  revenue  sources. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Montlily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  aur  business:  Cal- 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


1996  NEW  CAR  AND  TRUCKS:  A  look 
at  the  year's  nev^  automotive  offerings  that 
includes  major  makes  and  models  with 
enough  photos  and  materials  to  fill  an 
annual  New  Models  special  section. 
Available  in  early  October.  Joe  Hanley, 
CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212) 
254-0890.  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 


COMPUTER  CRAZY!  Fast,  funny  and 
informative  reviews  of  computer  games 
and  hardware.  Call  (212)  877-7771 
for  information. 


HEALTH.  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  LIVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 

You  can  build  a  throne  with  bayonets,  but 
you  can't  sit  on  it  hr  long. 

Boris  Yeltsin 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


LIFESTYLES 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  ■  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (914)692-8311. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


SHE  SAID,  HE  SAID...  a  banter 
between  two  professional  journalists  on 
one  hot  movie  each  week;  more  on 
request.  VPA  award-winning  (1994). 
$10  per.  Potent,  different,  800-900 
words,  back  and  forth.  Myron  Struck 
and  Kathleen  Vail,  5730  Independence 
Circle,  Alexandria,  VA  22312.  (703) 
354-0510. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTING 


SPORTS  EDITORS:  Want  to  improve 
your  agate  presentation?  Edit  the  num¬ 
bers  like  you  do  the  words.  Grimes 
Agate  Consulting  can  help.  1 2  years  of 
experience  with  PROVEN  results.  Call 
(713)  997-8883. 
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C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  confidential  and 
considerate  in  accuracy  and  detail  for 
very  reasonable  prices.  Contact  Dick 
Smith,  president,  108  Jane  Cove, 
Clarksdale,  MS  38614,  phone  (601) 
627-7906,  Fax  (601)  627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  &xton-N.England-(617)  545-6175 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 
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Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
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(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 
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KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301, 
Baldwin,  NY  1 1510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797/Tampa  (813)  786-5930. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 
PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 

(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)289-3254 
1 1 7  years  experience- 
Nationwide  service 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  V/hitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


BUY  IN  OR  OUT.  Established 
mainstream  weekly  in  Scottsdale,  Ari¬ 
zona  seeks  experienced  and  motivated 
sales  professional  with  an  interest  in 
part  ownership.  Huge  growth  potential. 
Currently,  50OO  free  circulation  thru 
rocks,  65%  advertising.  News,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  sports  editorial.  Low  ad 
rates.  Roll  into  the  Super  Bowl  96. 
Ready  to  expand  into  Phoenix  market. 
Take  to  next  level  and  cash  in  on  your 
time  and  talents.  Minimum  investment 
$50,000.  Interested?  Call  Rex  Wager 
evenings  (602)  596-9941  or  fax  (602) 
596-9313. 

History  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
madman. 

Alexander  Herzen 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DREAMED  OF  OWNING  your  own 
newspoper?  Widow  must  sell  1 ,200 
circuloHon  weekly  tabloid  in  small  form- 
ing/bedroom  community  near  Illinois 
Capitol.  Contact  Box  07481,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA:  Senior  citizen  paper,  prof¬ 
itable,  $200,000;  Also  West  coast  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies,  $300,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)  971-2061. 


PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
Well-established  weeklies  targeting 
entertainment  and  business  sectors  in 
resort  market.  $290K-cash,  $350K- 
terms.  (800)  931-2205. 


PROFITABLE  3,000-paid  circulation 
Massachusetts  weekly.  $160,000  soles. 
Barry  French,  broker-appraiser, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 
Telephone  (508)  644-5772. 

Every  act  of  rebellion  expresses  a 
nostalgia  for  innocence. 

Albert  Camus 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OUTSTANDING  monthly  niche  pub¬ 
lication  with  strong  cash  (low  and 
market  dominance.  Great  location! 
$400,000,  seller  financed. 

Prestigious  niche  weekly  with  paid 
circulation  $1,600,000. 

Several  mom  'n  pop  weeklies  grossing 
from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  all  prof¬ 
itable  ond  seller  financed. 

All  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Alaska.  Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media 
Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond, 
WA  98577.  (360)  942-3560 


PRESTIGIOUS  CONNEaiCUT  Weekly; 
1 2-yr.  est.,  spinning  off  from  est.  chain; 
gross  $900K;  15,000  circ.;  strong 
editorial;  affluent  cammunity.  Operate 
independently  or  exercise  turn-key 
option. 

Broker  (203)  431-3666,  Fax 
(203)  438-1961  Attn:  Laura  Fleming. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaronteed 
Prcxfuction-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 

4  into  1  P24  inserter.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Runs  well.  Ideal  for  small  circula¬ 
tion.  Priced  to  sell.  Call  (717)  387- 
1 234  ext.  1402. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 
HALL  MONITOR  Stackers  with  Lasers 
RS-10  and  RS-12  Harris  Stackers  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Signode  strapping 
machines  etc. 

Pioneer  Equipment 

(217)  431-0275  Fax  (217)  431-0273 

Buy  &  Sell  Mail  Room  Equipment 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Konipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  for  David  Slauter. _ 

Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  ond  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerico  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 
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MAILROOM 


2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  190K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $165K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publicotion  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  doily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


EDITOR-ENTREPRENEUR-FAMILY  MAN 
seeks  weekly  or  twice-weekly  in  western 
U.S.  with  annual  revenues  of  between 
$350,000  and  $750,000.  Reply  to  Box 
07471 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  great  enemy  of  clear  language  is 
insincerity. 

George  Orwell 


FOR  SALE 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A,  w/jF7  folder 
1976/1978 

2  3-Unit  News  King  presses 
5-Unit  Harris  V-22  w/JF4  (older 
1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1 976. 
IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY 
4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  *105"  Count-o-veyor 
WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STRATEGIC  PUBUSHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  acquire  and  operate 
U.S.  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
$150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
vrhere  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  con 
add  significant  value.  All  discussions 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Contact: 
Denny  Guastaferro,  (412)  260-7105  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (714)  725-9992. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#- 28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-266 1 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Goss  Urbanite  units  -  22  3/4",  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Goss  Magnum,  like  new,  21",  w/4-high, 
Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 

&  u.f. 

6- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former  -  22  3/4"  cut-off. 

5- unif  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4". 

4-unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Twa  4-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4". 
Two  2-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4", 

1 980  &  1 975  vintage. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  floor 
position  or  converted  to  stacked  posi¬ 
tion,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press,  22  3/4*. 
Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1988-89 
vintage,  6  &  7  unit  presses  with  both 
2+1  and  1+1  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22"  cut-off. 

7- unlt  Harris  VI 5D  with  JF25  -  1988 
vintage. 

Web  leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit  News  King,  1 987  vintage. 

5- unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1  /2"  cut¬ 
off. 

Model  300  Custom-Bilt  3-knife  trimmer. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42" 
RTP's  -  22  3/4". 

6- unit  Goss  Cosmo,  1976  -  available 
immediately. 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4"  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


A4AN-Roland  Folders 

160  poge  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Falders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quorter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brockets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26 
or  52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while 
benefitting  from  our 
low  contract  rates. 
CaU(212)  675-4380 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quolily 
subscription  soles  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEAAARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (61 6)  458-661 1 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)  969-3388 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Donald  A.  Gunn. 
(800)554-3091. 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


If  clothes  make  the  man,  then  naked 
people  have  no  influence  on  society . 

Mark  Twain 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  of  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available. 

For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  or 

Internet:  75152.706@composerve.com. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service. 

J&K  Power  Supply 
(313)953-0780. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MARKETING  DIREQOR 

Thomson  Newspopers,  Acadiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  based  in 
Lafayette,  LA  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Marketing  professional  to  develop  pro¬ 
motional  strategies  and  provide  overall 
leadership  ana  guidance  for  the  entire 
marketing  effort  of  the  newspaper 
group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  7  to  1 0  years  marketing  experience. 

•  Ability  to  develop  marketing  strategies 
for  new  products  and  services. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  for  the  growth 
of  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  presentation  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in 
Lafayette,  LA  and  reports  directly  to  the 
President/CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  a  com- 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Aca¬ 
diana  Strategic  Marketing  Group,  Attn: 
JM,  P.O.  Box  5310,  Lafayette,  LA 
70502-5310.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F/H. 

No  animal  can  out-run  a  greased 
Scotsman 

Scottish  proverb 


ACADEMIC 

SEEKING  experienced  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  for  a  single,  1 2  month  appoint¬ 
ment  to  teach  courses  in  media  man¬ 
agement,  media  ethics,  the  editarial 
page  and  contribute  to  undergraduate 
and  a  graduate  professional  program, 
including  midcareer  Kiplinger  Program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Master's 
degree  preferred. 

Application  deadline:  August  21 ,  or  until 
position  is  filled. 

Send  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to: 

Lee  B.  Becker,  director 
School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  Slate  University 
Columbus,  OH  43210-1 107 
Tel  (614)  292-6291 
Fax  (614)  292-3809. 

Ohio  State  is  an  equal  opportunity 
affirmative  action  employer.  Qualified 
women,  minorities,  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
disabled  veterans,  disabled  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Funded  through  a  $75,000  Freedom 
Forum  Professional-in-Residence  grant. 


To  get  profit  without  risk,  experience 
without  danger  and  reward  without  work 
is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  live  without 
being  bom. 

A.P.  Gouthey 


ACADEMIC 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON'S 
Department  of  English  and  Communica¬ 
tion  invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  assistant  professor  position  in 
media  studies,  beginning  January 
1996. 

Teaching  and  media  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ph.D.  and  scholarly  potential 
required.  Four-course  semester  teaching 
load,  consisting  mainly  of  courses  in 
media  writing,  with  summer  teaching 
opportunities. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  three  recommendation 
letters  by  Oct.  1  to  Dr.  Nan  Morrison, 
Chair,  Department  of  English  and 
Communication,  College  of  Charleston, 
66  George  Street.,  Charleston,  SC 
29424.  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 

We  are  seeking  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  circulation  sales  experience 
and  the  credentials  necessary  to  lead 
our  total  marketing  team  at  a  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  the  northeast.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  at  least  five  years  of 
successful  experience  as  an  advertising 
director.  The  manager  reports  to  the 
publisher  of  this  independent  newspa¬ 
per.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07486,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 

24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 


30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


When  Elvis  Presley  died,  there  were  48 
professional  Elvis  impersonators.  Today 
there  are  7,328.  If  that  growth  is 
prelected,  by  the  year  2012  one  person 
in  four  on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  be  an 
Elvis  impersonator. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIREaOR  NICHE  PRODUQS 
&  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Acadiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  based  in 
Lafayette,  LA  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Director  of  Niche  Products  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  with  the  ability  to 
provide  leaeWship  and  guidance  in  the 
development  of  new  business,  products 
and  services. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  7  to  1 0  years  business  development 
experience  in  a  publishing  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Ability  to  analyze  market  trends  and 
anticipate  future  market  needs  and 
opportunities. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  Business. 

•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  presentation  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in 
Lafayette,  LA  and  reports  directly  to  the 
President/ CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  a  com- 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Aca¬ 
diana  Strategic  Marketing  Group,  Attn: 
JM,  P.O.  Box  5310,  Lafayette,  LA 
70502-5310.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F/H. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 


Obeiiin  College  Alumni  Magazine,  full¬ 
time.  Write  copy  for  3  standing 
departments,  write  long  and  shart 
feature  article,  edit  ancT  proofread, 
perform  prepress  operations,  and  otfier 
duties.  Requires  Bachelar's  degree, 
demonstrated  professional  writing 
ability,  knowledge  of  language  and 
writing,  editing  and  publication  conven¬ 
tions,  ability  to  exercise  creative  and 
independent  judgment  and  interact 
effectively  with  alumni,  faculty  and  staff. 
Macintosh  computer  experience  with 
PageMaker  and  Microsoft  Word  is 
desired.  Submit  letter  of  application, 
resume,  3  writing  samples  and  3 
references  to  Cynthia  Nickoloff,  editor, 
Obedin  Alumni  Magazine,  Obedin  Col¬ 
lege,  153  W.  Lorain  St.,  Oberlin,  OH 
44074.  (Fax  216-775-6907;  e-mail 
alummag@acvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu)  by 
9/22/95.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  FOR  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  weekly  newspaper. 
Sales  experience  a  must.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  join  a  growing  newspa¬ 
per  company  supervising  news,  sales 
and  composition.  Excellent  benefits, 
salary  and  bonus  potential  in  mid 
$30' s.  Send  resume  to:  Box  07484, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  whose  goal 
is  to  one  day  became  a  publisher. 
Growing  Kentucky  weekly  needs  an 
aggressive  person  to  sell  and  manage 
two  other  salespeople.  Experience  in  pro¬ 
motions  planning/sales  a  must.  Salary, 
bonus,  health  insurance,  401  (k),  plus 
an  opportunity  to  advance  quickly  if 
you  can  do  the  job.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Martin, 
The  Paintsville  Herald,  P.O.  Box  1547, 
Paintsville,  KY  41 240. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Strong 
leadership  abilities  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  recard  in  classified  telephone 
sales  and  display  advertising.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hove  excellent  organizational 
skills  and  the  ability  to  create  and  imple¬ 
ment  successful  sales  promatians. 
Salary,  commissions,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Bill  Davis,  Nifty  Nickel  Pub¬ 
lications,  900  South  Main,  Las  Vegas, 

NV  89101 _ 

CLASSIFIED  AUTO  SALES  MANAGER 

Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Daily  News,  is  seeking  a  creative, 
energetic  team  player  to  lead  its  20- 
member  Classified  Auto  Sales  staff. 

Your  background  should  have  at  least 
one  year  of  Classified  management 
experience,  a  praven  sales  ability,  as 
well  as  experience  with  product 
launches.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  excellent  presentation  skills  and 
the  human  relations  skills  necessary  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  diversified 
sales  team.  Bachelors  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  sales 
bonus,  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  including  health,  life,  dental, 
long-term  disability  and  401  (k)  pro¬ 
gram. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  a 
letter  describing  your  successes  to: 

Chris  Bononducci 
Employee  Relations  Manager 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  8263 
400  North  Brood  Street 

_ Philodelphig,  PA  19101 _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

SALES  MANAGER 

Fast  growing  Northeast  Ohio  weekly 
group-great  opportunity!  Please  call  Bob 
Edelman  (216)  841-1769. 


Get  your  facts  first,  and  then  you  can 
distort  them  as  much  as  you  please. 

Samuel  L  Clemens 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We  are  a  dynamic  newspaper  on  the 
move  with  a  myriad  of  products 
already  going  and  more  being  devel¬ 
oped.  We  are  seeking  a  creative  and 
skilled  graphic  artist  to  design  spec  ads, 
develop  great  advertising  campaigns 
for  advertisers,  and  produce  quality  pro¬ 
motion  pieces.  The  person  vre  select  vrill 
be  working  with  state-of-the-ort  equip¬ 
ment.  ExperierKe  with  Macintosh  utiliz- 
ing  Photoshop,  Quark,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  and  Multi-Ad  Creator  is 
required.  We  offer  a  great  employee 
benefits  package. 

Submit  resume  to: 

Sam  E.  Bakke 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
P.O.  Box  1650 
Midland,  TX  79702 

GRAPHICS  XXJRNAUST 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

The  Sun  Herald,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  morning  daily  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  is  looking  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  graphics  journalist.  We  offer  a 
chance  to  really  show  off  your  well- 
planned,  well-executed  graphics  &  illus¬ 
tration.  Strong  conceptual  skills  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  printing  process  is 
required.  Page  design  experience  is  a 
big  plus,  along  with  excellent  typo¬ 
graphy  skills.  Interested  candidates 
should  hove: 

*  2-4  years  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper. 

•  Be  able  to  translate  story  ideas  into 
graphic  presentations. 

•  Expertise  in  QuarkXPress,  Illustrator, 
FreeHand  and  Photoshop. 

*  Excellent  people  skills,  and  an  ability 
to  work  with  a  wide  range  of  editors. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  and  samples 
of  their  best  work  to: 

Michael  Brugh 
Graphics/Design  Editor 
The  Sun  Herald 
P.O.  Box  4567 
Bibxi,  MS  39535-4567 

Or  (ox  your  resume  and  a  cover  letter 
to:  (601)896-2104. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  No  returns 
unless  requested. 

EOE. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Home  Delivery  Manager!  Circulation 
Soles  Leader!  How  wo«jId  you  like  to  fill 
all  three  roles  for  this  Pulitzer-Prize  win¬ 
ning  nevrspaper  in  a  VERY  competitive 
area? 

I  am  looking  for  someone  with  high 
energy,  soles  know-how  and 
accomplishment,  good  communication 
skills,  experience  in  directing  district 
managers,  and  good  computer  know¬ 
ledge  to  become  my  strong  right  arm. 
Previous  assistant  is  now  running  his 
ovm  department  nearby.  You  can  be  in 
perfect  position  to  succeed  this  59-year 
old  director  not  too  many  years  hence. 

Our  circulation  department  is  one  of  the 
most  operationally  sound  you  will  ever 
see.  Selling  and  subscriber  retention  is 
our  number  one  need! 

If  you  would  like  to  talk,  please  send  me 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  what  you  feel  you  could  add  to  our 
newspaper  team.  Write  or  fax  W. 
Frank  Gennarelli,  circulatian  director. 
The  Eagle  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  100, 
Lawrence,  MA  01842.  Fax  #  (508) 
685-1588. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  seeks 
Executive  Director  for  Office  of  Com¬ 
munication,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  If  you  are 
a  seasoned  communications  pro¬ 
fessional  with  five  years  as  a  successful 
administratar,  including  demonstrated 
peaple  and  financial  management 
skills,  able  to  speak  to  church,  industry 
and  government  on  justice  and  equity 
issues  in  public  communications  from  a 
faith  perspective  and  to  help  denomina¬ 
tion  shape  its  communication  strategies 
for  the  21st  century,  send  letter  telling 
how,  with  resume  and  five  professional 
references,  by  August  1 5  to  Jeff  Clarke, 
10707  Chevy  Chase,  Houston,  TX 
77042. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

POSITION  OPEN  FOR  Programmer/ 
Systems  Support.  Need  experience 
developing  and  maintaining  COBOL 
based  systems,  and  knowledge  of  PC 
Networking  and  accounting.  Compensa¬ 
tion  incluoes  base  pay,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  bonus  opportunities.  Send 
resume  to  Kim  Ferguson,  Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1228,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103  or  Fax  (308)  532- 
3239. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Post-Crescent,  Wisconsins'  fastest 
growing  daily  newspaper  (60,500 
daily,  Sunday  76,600)  is  seeking  an 
assistant  features  editor  who  will  help 
take  an  outstanding  features  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  higher  level.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  college  graduate  with  at 
least  two  years  on  a  daily  newspaper 
and  will  hove  copy  editing,  pagination 
and  page  design  skills,  feature  writing 
experience  and  a  flair  for  creativity. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Bill 
Knutson,  managing  editor.  The  Post- 
Crescent,  P.O.  Box  59,  Appleton,  Wl 
54912. 


A  STRONG  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  a  competitive  market  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  articulate  and  CONSERVATIVE 
editorial  writer  and  columnist  to  add 
spice  to  our  editorial  board  debates 
and  our  op-ed  pages  with  a  different 
point  of  view.  Prove  you're  the  one  by 
sending  editorial  and  column  clips  that 
show  a  range  of  topics,  humor,  wit  and 
writing  flair.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Box  07490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  weekly  group  has 
immediate  opening  for  reporter.  Strong 
emphasis  on  education/school  board 
coverage.  Mid  Hudson  Times,  P.O.  Box 
10234,  Newburgh,  NY  12552-0234. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily,  60,000,  is  seeking  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor  who  can  do  it  all.  Staff  cov¬ 
ers  top  level  service-oriented  major  cor¬ 
porations  and  small  businesses  in  sub¬ 
urban  market.  Extra  sharp  assigning, 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills  a 
must.  Some  writing.  Send  letter, 
resume,  work  samples  to  Bill  Donnellon, 
editor.  Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-021 7. 


COME  TO  AN  avrard-winning  daily  in 
the  heart  of  Cajun  Country.  The  Doily 
Iberian,  a  15,000  daily,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  business  writer.  At  least  two 
years  experience,  preferably  on  a 
doily,  is  required.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  And,  we're  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association's  Newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Year  in  our  circulation 
category  for  the  second  straight  year. 
Contact  Ted  Truby,  editor.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia, 
LA  70562,  or  call  (318)  365-6773 
after  1 1 :00  a.m.  CDT. 


COPY  EDITOR  sought  for  32,000 
circulation,  McClatchy-owned  daily  in 
the  fast-growing  Chanotte  area.  Quark 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
sample  pages  to  Betsy  Lumbye,  ME,  The 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29731 .  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  wanted  for  3  Los 
Angeles  dailies.  Sunday  circulation, 
1 20,000.  If  you  know  how  to  dig,  can 
unravel  sophisticated  corporate  doings 
and  turn  out  graceful,  accurate  copy  on 
deadline,  contact  us.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits.  Near  the  beach.  Resume/12 
clips  to  Cyndia  Zwohlen,  business 
editor,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Tarrance, 
CA  90509.  EOE 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  European  Stars  &  Stripes  seeks  a 
copy  editor  for  its  main  news  desk  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  Candidates  must 
hove  at  least  three  years  dally  newspa¬ 
per  editing  experience.  Compensation 
package  exceeds  $45,000  including 
salary  and  tax-free  housing  allowance. 
Round-trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Apply  to  Editor,  Box  42,  European 
Stars  &  Stripes,  Apo,  AE  0921 1  or  fax 
(011-49)  6155-601395.  Equal 
opportunity  employer.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  August  1 1 . 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a 
leader  in  producing  our  main  news  sec¬ 
tions.  This  job  not  only  requires  good 
editing  and  headline  writing  skills  but 
also  ability  in  the  use  of  color,  graphics, 
and  design.  A  minimum  of  five  years 
daily  editing  experience  is  required. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
reference  list  to:  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  P.O. 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514- 
9001. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  strong  copy  editor  with  at 
least  two  year's  desk  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  local  copy  and  write  heads  on  our 
night  desk.  We're  a  mid-size  Zone  2 
daily,  and  our  mission  is  community 
news.  Layout  skills  are  a  plus.  If  you  like 
working  with  reporters,  working  with 
local  copy  and  working  in  a  flexible 
atmosphere,  send  some  before-and- 
after  copy  samples,  with  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  telling  us  what  you  can  do 
for  us  by  September  8,  to  tox  07488, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESIGN  DIREaOR 

The  Charlotte  Observer  is  looking  for  a 
newsroom  design  director  with  excellent 
artistic,  journalistic,  leadership  and 
organizational  abilities.  We're  in  the 
midst  of  change  --  consolidating  all 
designers  and  layout  functions  into 
single  department;  creating  several  jobs 
that  will  focus  on  improving  the 
coordination  of  words,  pictures  and 
graphics;  and  working  with  one  of  the 
nation's  top  design  consultants  to  create 
a  new  look  for  The  Observer.  We  need 
a  department  head  capable  of  guiding 
us  into  the  future. 

NEWSDESK  DESIGNER 

We  are  also  seeking  a  layout  editor  for 
our  A-section  desk  -  someone  who  can 
also  work  as  part  of  our  larger  design 
team.  Excellent  news  judgment,  design 
ability  and  collaborative  skills  are 
among  the  requirements. 

Write  to  Jim  Walser,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/recruiting.  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  30308,  Charlotte, 
NC  28230.  Include  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work. 

None  of  us  can  estimate  what  we  do  when 
we  do  it  from  instinct. 

Luigi  Pirandello 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

EDITOR 

The  Casper  Star  Tribune,  Wyoming's 
largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  editor. 
This  statewide  daily  (34,000)  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  aggressive,  award-winning 
news  and  apinion.  Quantitative  ability 
a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  compensation 
requirements  to  Rob  Hurless,  P.O.  Box 

80,  Cosper,  WY  82602. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-1313. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Journal  Times  seeks  an  individual 
to  copy  edit,  paginate,  write  headlines 
and  do  some  page  design  for  its  feature 
pages  and  special  sections.  Also 
responsible  for  TV  listings,  Sunday 
"Spectrum*  section  and  monthly  senior 
mogazine.  Candidates  should  possess 
solid  grammar,  pagination  and 
headline  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  as  part  of  a  team  and  with 
the  public.  Knowledge  of  Macintosh 
and  QuarkXPress  a  plus.  Two  years 
work  experience  required. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  by 
August  1 4th  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Journal  Times 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

_ Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  - 
A  12,000-circulation  morning  daily  in 
north-central  Pennsylvania,  seeks  a 
reporter  with  solid  experience  or  burn¬ 
ing  ambition  ...  or  some  combination 
thereof.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  (no  phone  calls,  please)  to  Paul 
Reichart,  managing  editor,  The  Brad¬ 
ford  Era,  P.O.  Bax  365,  Bradford,  PA 

16701 _ 

HUNTING,  FISHING,  boating,  sailing, 
skiing,  hiking,  kayaking. ..6-day  daily 
on  Lake  Superior  shore  seeks  layout/ 
design  editor.  State-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment.  Full-color  production.  Experience 
preferred.  Background  in  Quark.  Evan 
Sasman,  managing  editor.  The  Daily 
Press,  122  Third  St.  W.,  Ashland,  Wl 
54806,(715)  682-2313. 


PURCHASE  THE 
1995  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

THROUGH 
CIRCULATION: 
(212)  675-4380 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MAJOR  DAILY  Hollywood-based  enter¬ 
tainment  trade  publication  seeks 
freelance  correspondents  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Denver,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Miami,  and  Atlanta.  VYe're 
looking  for  experienced  writers  with 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  all  facets  of 
the  industry  in  their  local  market.  Busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  journalism  experience  a 
major  plus.  No  profiles  or  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Modem  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter,  5055  Wilshire  Blvd., 
6th  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90036- 
4396. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Denver  Business  Journal  seeks  a 
managing  editor  to  help  leod  an 
aggressive  newsrcxsm  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  competitive  markets.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  three  years' 
experience  managing  reporters, 
designing  pages  on  Quark  and  editing 
copy.  Position  coordinates  reporters' 
projects,  three  weekly  sections  and 
photo/art  assignments.  We're  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  newspapers  in  the 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
group.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Editor,  Denver  Business 
Journal,  1700  Broadway,  Suite  515, 
Denver,  CO  80290. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
FEATURES 

Mid-size  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  publishing  company  seeks 
experienced  professional  to  manage  a 
six  person  features  department.  The 
department  is  responsible  for  sections  in 
our  two  dailies  and  our  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  along  with  two  weekly  tabs.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  the  depart¬ 
ment's  overall  operations,  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  budgeting,  and  new  product 
launches.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess:  proven  administrative  and 
organizational  capabilities  with  the 
ability  to  direct,  motivate,  and 
challenge  a  talented  editorial  staff  as 
we  move  forward  to  full  pagination.  A 
minimum  of  five  years  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  and  three 
years  managerial  experience  is 
required. 

This  challenging  opportunity  offersacom- 
petitive  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  1 2th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534,  Attn:  Herbert  H.  Gilroy,  Jr. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced,  resourceful,  talented 
writer/manoger  who  can  get  the  most 
out  of  a  talented,  young  staff  covering 
27,000  home  regional  market  with  a 
daily  and  weekly.  Fantastic  quality  of 
life  in  resort  area. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  to: 
Don  Smith 

Yankton  Daily  Press  &  Dakotan 
P.O.Box  56 
Yankton,  SD  57078 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MEDICAL  BUSINESS/ 

HEALTH  CARE  REPORTER 

The  State,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  Columbia,  SC/  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  135,000  and  175,000  on  Sun¬ 
day,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  to  cover 
health  care  issues. 

Applicants  must  have  experience  in  cav¬ 
ering  local,  state  and  national  health 
trends.  The  reporter  needs  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  business  and 
technical  sides  of  the  health  care  indus¬ 
try.  We're  looking  for  someone  who 
can  write  clear  explanatory  stories 
about  complex  medical  issues  as  well 
as  produce  savvy  consumer-oriented 
stories. 

Minimum  of  three  years  of  reporting 
experience  required  with  at  least  one 
year  of  medical  reporting. 

Send  a  resume,  references,  and  five 
clips  to  Beverly  Dominick,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor.  The  State,  P.O. 
Box  1 333,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 

NEWS  DESIGN-COPY  EDITOR: 
Expanding,  design-conscious  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with  strong 
design  and  word  skills.  Opportunities: 
Innovate  with  Big  Macs  and  hard¬ 
hitting  reporters  to  produce  inviting 
poges;  Be  among  the  first  to  paginate 
with  a  "fourth  wave"  computer  network. 
Quality  reproduction.  Mail  resume  and 
samples  to  Bob  Veillette,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

85,000-circulation  South  California 
daily  seeks  News  Editor  to  hondle  and 
manage  operation  of  the  copy  desk 
including  editing,  page  design  and 
production  functions.  Minimum  3  years 
copy  editing  experience,  including  2 
years  as  supervisor.  Final  employment 
dependent  upon  drug  screen  results. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  by 
August  18,  1995  to  Human  Resources, 
Daily  Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  4000,  Ontario, 
CA91761. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Award-winning,  progressive  34,000 
AM  daily  located  one  hour  from  Myrtle 
Beach  seeks  a  hands-on  leader  to 
supervise  copy  desk  and  oversee  night¬ 
time  production  of  newspaper.  Must 
have  experience  in  managing,  editing, 
page  design  and  QuarkXPress.  We're 
moving  into  a  new,  state-of-the-art 
building  this  fall.  Come  grow  with  us! 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Frank  Sayles,  Jr. 

Florence  Morning  News 

P.O.  Box  100528 
Florence,  SC  29501 
or  fax  (803)  661 -6558. 

Just  remember,  don't  forget. 

Richard  Thruste 
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NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Anderson  (SC)  Independent-Mail,  a 
43,000  daily,  49,000  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  a  news  editor  to  manage 
a  rive-person  design/editing  desk  that 
handles  Page  1,  as  well  as  all  local, 
wire  and  business  news  pages.  Three 
zoned  editions  daily.  We  re  committed 
to  incredibly  hard  work,  increased 
readership,  bold  color  and  pizzazz. 
You  need  to  be  creative  and  innovative, 
and  hove  talent,  ideas,  common  sense, 
a  college  degree  and  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Anderson  is  a  growing, 
progressive  community  on  a  large  lake 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  main¬ 
tains  excellent  schools  and  has  a  major 
university  nearby.  Interested?  Fax  your 
letter,  resume  and  design/editing  clips 
to  T.  Wayne  Mitchell,  vice  president 
and  editor,  at  (803)  260-1276  no  later 

than  August  1 5. _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  -  The  Washington 
Blade  seeks  a  Full-time  staff  news 
reporter  with  experience  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  objective  news  reporting  to 
cover  a  voriety  of  events  of  interest  to 
the  Gay  community  and  people  with 
AIDS.  Please  send  published  clips  and 
resume  to:  James  Lamont,  c/o  The 
Washington  Blade,  1408  U  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20009. 

NOW  TAKING  APPLICATIONS  for 
reporter  for  our  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
State  your  preference,  send  clips, 
references  and  resume  to  Box  074/0, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

POVERTY/RACE  RELATIONS/ 
GENDER  ISSUES  REPORTER 
The  State,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  Columbia,  SC  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  1 35,000  and  1 75,000  on  Sunday, 
is  looking  for  a  reporter  to  cover  pov¬ 
erty,  race  relations  and  gender  issues. 
Applicants  should  be  comfortable  with 
explanatory  journalism  as  well  quick-hit 
daily  stories.  The  reporter  neecfs  to  be 
able  to  get  past  the  cliches  and  look  at 
what's  realfy  going  on  in  our  culture. 
We  want  someone  with  good  news 
instincts  who  can  develop  a  wide  range 
of  sources  and  see  stories  before  they 
hit  the  crisis  stage. 

The  opening  is  on  a  self-directed  team 
of  reporters  who  help  edit  and  direct 
each  other's  coverage. 

Minimum  of  five  years  of  reporting 
experience  required. 

Send  a  resume,  references,  and  five  clips 
to  Beverly  Dominick,  The  State,  P.O.  Box 

1333,  Columbio.se  29202. _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Edtor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

NEWS  AND  SPORTS 
COPY  EDITORS 

Voluntary  retirement  and  resignations 
in  connection  with  the  merger  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers  nave  left  us 
with  a  shortage  of  experienced  copy 
editors  for  both  news  and  sports  desks. 
We're  looking  for  people  who  have 
both  word  and  design  skills  to  help 
launch  a  new  newspaper  in  Nebraska's 
capital  city.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  non-returnable  work  samples  show¬ 
ing  page  design  skills  by  August  15th 
to:  Barb  Jurgens,  human  resources 
manager,  Lincoln  Journal  Star,  P.O. 
Box  81609,  Lincoln,  NE  68501 .  EOE 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  16,000- 
circulation  AM  daily  in  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Position  includes 
government,  court.  Feature,  and  general 
and  breaking  news  writing.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Joseph  E. 
Strohmeyer,  managing  editor.  Northern 
Virgina  Daily,  P.O.  Box  69,  Strasburg, 
VA  22657.  Or  fax  to  (703)  465-9388. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 

We  need  an  energetic,  inspiring  editor 
to  lead  our  coverage  in  our  far-flung 
circulation  area.  Reporting  experience, 
a  sunny  disposition  and  strong  copy¬ 
editing  ability  are  essential.  (Experience 
editing  a  Western  weekly  would  be 
ideal.)  Our  regional  editor  leads  three 
bureau  staffers  and  12-15  stringers 
spread  across  eight  counties;  also 
bocks  up  city  editor.  Responsibility  for  a 
zoned  edition  makes  this  a  key  job  - 
and  a  challenge.  You'll  work  hard,  Tues¬ 
day  through  Saturday,  with  many  late 
evenings.  We're  a  23,000,  7-day  AM 
in  a  growing  market,  surrounded  by 
southern  Idaho's  outstanding  outdoor 
recreation. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Send  resume,  work  samples 
to  Clark  Walworth,  managing  editor. 
The  Times-News,  P.O  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  83303. 
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REPORTER 

Earn  experience  that  few  markets  offer. 
We  are  a  mid-sized,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  news  is  non-stop,  from  political 
status  politics  and  drug  busts  to  billion- 
dollar  bond  issues.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  Spanish  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Barbara  Le  Blanc,  managing  editor. 
The  San  Juan  Star,  P.O.  fex  364187, 
San  Juan,  PR  00936-4187. 

REPORTER  needed  for  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  northern 
Westchester  County,  NY.  Journalism 
degree  or  experience  preferred.  Some 
late  nights  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  (required):  North  County  News, 
1520  Front  St.,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 

10598. _ 

REPORTERS 

We  need  two  strong  news  reporters  to 
help  raise  our  newspaper  to  a  new  level 
of  excellence.  We're  the  Fayettville 
Observer-Times,  a  family-owned, 
75,000-circulation  doily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina.  These  positions  may 
have  general-assignment  or  regular 
beat  duties,  depending  on  some  resnuffl¬ 
ing  on  the  staff.  We  need  self-starters, 
hard  workers  and  good  writers. 

Send  a  letter,  resume,  clips  and  references 
to: 

John  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 
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Newsroom  positions 

Due  to  the  strike  of  union  journalists  at 
The  Detroit  News,  we  are  taking  applications 
for  the  following  newsroom  positions: 

Reporter  "  including  specialists  in  local  news, 
business,  features,  food,  health  and  sports 

Copy  editor 
Paginator 
Photographer 
Graphics  Journalist 


Send  letter,  resume,  and  work  samples  to: 
Bob  Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  The  Detroit  News, 
615  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Drtroit,  MI  48226 

The  Detroit  News 

A  Gannett  newspaper 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 


:  REPORTER 

At  least  two  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience,  or  comparable  experience 
on  a  student  daily,  with  emphasis  on  in- 
depth  projects,  features  and  breaking 
news.  Position  requires  enterprise, 
accurocy,  ond  the  obility  to  put  devel¬ 
opments  into  perspective.  Familiarity 
with  ogricultural  communities  and  fluent 
Spanish  highly  desirable.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references  and  a  cover  letter 
outlining  your  local  news  philosophy  to: 
Walter  Dawson,  monoging  editor.  The 
Monterey  County  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Editor  with  strong  leadership  skills  to 
direct  a  new  newspaper  in  a  highly 
diverse  Spanish-speaking  market. 
Oversee  coverage,  story  placement  and 
design.  Must  be  completely  fluent  in 
written  and  spoken  Spanish.  Ability  to 
edit  stories  and  write  potent  headlines 
in  Spanish  essential.  Must  be  com¬ 
munity  minded  and  open  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  diverse  Hispanic  market. 
Located  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metro  area.  Send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Box  07487,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Growing  35,000-circulation  daily  in 
booming  Northern  Virginia  suburb  of 
Washington  D.C.  has  an  immediate 
opening  tor  someone  who  not  only  has 
an  eye  for  copy  and  AP  style,  but  can 
also  put  out  an  attractive  looking  page 
while  not  being  afraid  to  experiment. 
Presently,  we're  going  to  7-day  pub¬ 
lication  and  we're  adding  personnel  to 
our  6-person  sports  desk.  There  could 
also  be  some  opportunities  to  write.  Cov¬ 
erage  is  primarily  high  schools,  but  we 
also  follow  Washington  area  pro  and 
college  teams,  especially  the  Redskins. 
SencT  resume,  tearsheets  and  clips  to: 
Tom  Clark,  sports  editor,  Potomac 
News,  14010  Smoketown  Road,  Box 
2470,  Woodbridge,  VA  221 92. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
SPORTS  REPORTER 

This  Zone  5,  seven-day,  15,000  AM  is 
widely  respected  for  its  aggressive  local 
news  coverage,  excellent  photography 
and  graphics  and  superb  design.  The 
sports  editor  supervises  two  full-time 
sports  writers  ana  four  part-timers  cover¬ 
ing  20  high  schools  and  two  local 
Division  III  colleges.  Both  positions 
include  copy  editing  duties  on  Mac. 
Reply  with  letter,  resume,  work  samples 
and  refererKes  to:  Box  07479,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  need  a  team  leader.  The  Fayet¬ 
teville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  is  looking  for  a  strong  editor 
to  lead  our  10-person  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Whether  we're  covering  prep 
Football  or  the  Carolina  Panthers,  our 
sports  editor  must  be  committed  to 
excellence.  Send  a  letter,  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  John  Holmes,  person¬ 
nel  director,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 
NC  28302. 

I  will  him  your  place  to  alabaster,  when 
you  find  your  servant  is  your  master. 

Gordon  Sumner 
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THE  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE  has 
immediate  openings  for  copy  editors. 
Applicants  should  hove  doily  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  strong  page  design, 
headline  writing  and  copy  editing  skills, 
and  a  good  command  or  grammar  and 
AP  style.  Macintosh  experience  a  plus. 
Pre-employment  drug  testing  required. 
Send  resumes  to  Tom  Dardenne,  news 
editor.  The  Augusta  Chronicle,  725 
Broad  Street,  Augusta,  GA  30903.  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SENTINEL 
is  looking  for  copy  editors  to  help  build 
a  tradition  of  excellence  at  a  new 
newspaper.  Qualified  applicants  have 
a  minimum  of  three  years  af  daily 
newspaper  experience  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  editing  and  headline  writing,  not 
on  design.  Successful  applicants  will 
have  a  firm  command  of  grammar, 
syntax,  spelling  and  style;  the  ability  to 
write  clear  and  engaging  headlines; 
and  above  all  the  capacity  to  think  and 
ask  questions  that  serve  our  readers. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  headline 
clips  and  editing  samples  to:  Paul 
Sevart,  senior  editor/ universal  copy 
desk.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
P.O.  Box  371,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201- 
0371. 


THE  RUTLAND  DAILY  HERALD  in  Ver¬ 
mont  has  an  opening  for  an  aggressive, 
energetic  reporter  to  cover  a  demand¬ 
ing  bureau  beat  in  a  very  competitive 
market  from  Dartmouth  College  to 
court.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Bureau  Chief,  Southern  Vermont 
Bureau,  Rutland  Daily  Herald,  56  Main 
St.,  Suite  202,  Springfield,  VT  05156. 


THE  STATE,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  Columbia,  SC  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  135,000  and  175,000  on  Sunday, 
is  looking  for  an  assistant  sports  editor 
to  supervise  reporters.  We  are  looking 
for  someone  who  can  plan  great  beat 
coverage  as  well  as  top  notch  takeouts 
and  enterprise  pieces.  Areas  of  cov¬ 
erage  include  major  college  sports,  pro 
football,  pro  basketball,  motorsports 
and  Olympics.  Requirements  include 
working  with  reporters.  Please  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Bush,  executive  sports  editor.  The  State, 
P.O.  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 
Applications  due  August  1 5. 


WANTED  -  An  experienced  assigning 
editor  who  can  show  that  they  can 
guide  police  and  court  reporters  past 
the  routine  for  a  Metro  Desk  opening 
on  the  Southeast's  fastest-growing 
newspaper.  Knowledge  of  graphics, 
photo,  and  rock-solid  editing  skills  a 
must. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  by  August  21  to  John  Burr,  staff 
development  director,  c/o  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  1  Riverside  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202. 

We  are  a  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 


A  man  may  be  so  much  of  everything  that 
he  is  nothing  of  everything. 

Samuel  Johnson 
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WEEZER,  Patti  LaBelle,  Dave  Matthews 
Band,  Boyz  II  Men,  Van  Halen,  The 
Eagles,  Joan  Baez,  Koko  Taylor, 
R.E.M."  The  Tennessean  in  Nashville  is 
looking  for  a  features  reporter  to  cover 
them  all.  We're  looking  for  a  creative, 
insightful  writer  with  3-5  years  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  a  background  in  cov¬ 
ering  and  reviewing  music.  Send  a 
resume  and  3  to  5  clips  of  your  work  to 
Cathy  Straight,  entertainment  editor. 
The  Tennessean,  1100  Broadway, 
Nashville,  TN  37203. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  "Wordsmith"  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. 


MARKETING 


WE  SEEK  A  MARKETING  professional 
to  assemble  demographic  information 
and  develop  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tional  strategies  for  our  group  of 
midwest  dailies.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  have  the  experience  and 
ability  to  develop  marketing  plans  for 
our  individual  newspapers  as  well  as 
the  group.  You  will  be  involved  in 
strategic  planning  for  the  growth  of 
advertising  and  circulation  revenues 
groupwide  and  will  be  the  point- 
person  for  group  sales  development. 
Qualified  candidates  should  send  a 
resume  and  detailed  salary  history  to 
Gary  B.  Gaier  c/o  Profit  Plus,  P.O.  Box 
1 55,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl  54729. 


MARKETING 


VJ*.  Sakf,  Wcftmi  Regioii 
Unad  Market  Syndicated  Rctearch 

ScarboroDfb  Siicerch,  the  leading  local 
market  lyndicatcd  rcKareh  company  in  the 
U.S.  ii  leeking  a  v.p.  of  ulei  in  the  western 
U.S.  for  its  print  group.  Responsibilities 
include  saks  and  scivicc  to  the  netrspaper  and 
regional  magazine  industries,  demonstratiiig 
effective  and  innovative  applications  of  the 
Scarborough  study  and  increasing  sates 
penetration  within  the  twenty-market  western 
tenitory.  Candidates  mutt  have  a  combination 
of  media  research,  marketing  and  talcs 
experience  preferahly  in  the  newspaper 
industiy,  in  addition  to  a  college  degree,  strong 
presentation  skills  and  a  competitive  spirit 
Excellent  compensation  package,  benefit 
program  and  possible  work-from-homc 
enviromtKnt  Please  tend  cover  letter,  resume 
and  compensation  requirements  to: 

James  K.  Robataoii,  Scatboroa^  Reaearch 
imdJnd  Street,  New  kbek,  NY  1N3MMS 
OrbE  (ZU)7aM577. 


FORMER  THOMSON  C.M.  now  owns  a 
small  allernate  delivery  company  in  a 
large  (Phoenix,  AZ)  market  needs  a 
marketing  pro  to  develop  sales  force  while 
I  develop  weekly  delivery  force.  1  year 
old  company  currently  making 
approximately  400,000  monthly 
deliveries  with  potential  of  900,000-t- 
weekly  distribution  system.  Must  possess 
the  ability  to  recruit,  train  and  motivate 
sales  force  as  well  as  closing  the  large 
accounts.  Unlimited  potential  for  the  right 
person.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Valley  Alternate  Delivery,  Inc.  P.O.  Box 
365,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85252. 


NEW  MEDIA 


NEW  MEDIA  VENTURES  DIREQOR 
Ground-breaking  press  association 
seeks  dynamic  individual  to  run  its  New 
Media  Ventures  department  and  to 
assist  its  newspaper  members  in  build¬ 
ing  new  media  business.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  strong  marketing, 
communication  and  negotiating  skills; 
be  comfortable  discussing  new  media 
with  techies  and  novices  alike.  Duties 
include  planning  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  new  media  symposiums  and 
showcases  in  the  country,  helping 
newspapers  build  new  media  business 
plans  and  working  with  telcos  and 
Internet  providers.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110.  EOE. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  NICHE 
PRODUCT/SALES  professional  to 
manage  our  new  product  sales  division. 
Great  opportunity  to  become  a  key 
player  in  a  new  and  exciting  strategic 
marketing  effort.  If  you  can  think  "out  of 
the  box",  create  and  sell  new  product 
ideas  that  generate  new  revenue,  and 
have  a  history  of  demonstrating  prof¬ 
itable  results,  call . Bob  Edelman, 

Thomson  Newspapers,  NE  Ohio  Group, 
Tel  #(216)  841-1749. 


NEW  POSITION  TO  create  On-Line 
Media  Department  for  nationwide 
media  company.  Related  media  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Send  full  resume  to: 

Morris  Communications 
Corporations 
P.O.  Box  1928 
Augusta,  GA  30903-1928 
ATTN:  Pete  May 
Manager  of  Information  Services 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  NEEDED  immedi¬ 
ately  for  three-day  a  week  newspaper 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  We  are  an  award¬ 
winning,  attractive,  paginated  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  with  high  standards. 

Send  resume,  clips,  samples  to  Scott 
Mcleod,  c/o  The  Mountaineer,  P.O. 
Drawer  129,  Waynesville,  NC  28786. 
(704)  452-0661 . 


People  seldom  improve  when  they  have 
no  other  model  but  themselves  to  copy. 

Oliver  Goldsmith 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST/PRODUaiON 
DIREQOR 

Growing  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany  needs  take-charge,  highly 
organized  person  to  coordinate  and 
build  ads  and  supervise  staff  to  do 
same.  Newspapers  are  fully  paginated. 
Must  hove  Quark  and  Photoshop  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume/ salary  history  to 
Joseph  P.  Belsito,  Sunrise  Newspapers 
&  Communications,  Inc.,  5  Rock  Cut 
Road,  Newburgh,  NY  1 2550. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Daily  newspaper  in  South  West  Florida 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  Goss 
Urbanite  press  operator.  Plisase  contact 
Richard  Hackney  at  (941)  629-2855 
ext.  142. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Camera  newspaper  in 
Boulder  is  looking  (or  a  hands-on 
pressroom  manager.  Must  be  a  quality 
conscious,  team  oriented  individual 
with  excellent  interpersonal  skills.  Expe¬ 
rience  on  a  Goss  Metro  offset  web 
press  and  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  requested.  We  offer  competitive 
pay  and  excellent  benefits,  including  a 
variety  of  health  insurance  choices,  sub¬ 
sidized  dependent  care  programs, 
stock  purchase  and  401  (k)  investment 
savings  plans. 

Send  resume  to  Jim  Gaosterland,  vice 
president  of  operations,  at  P.O.  Box  59 1 , 
Boulder,  CO  80306. 

AA/EOE 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUQION  DIREQOR 

Pacific  Northwest  daily  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  professional  to 
manage  our  pre-press,  press  and 
mailroom  departments.  Position 
includes:  supervision  of  25-t-  people, 
including  one  union  shop;  long-term 
planning;  budgeting;  liaison  with  other 
company-owned  newspapers  and 
vendor  contact.  Successful  candidate 
will  hove  strong  knowledge  of  pre-press 
and  pagination  technology  and  must 
have  an  understanding  of  each 
departments'  functions  and  needs. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  compensa- 
tian  requirements  to 

Publisher 

Skagit  Valley  Herald 
P.O.  Box  578 

Mount  Vernon,  WA  98273. 


SOFTWARE  TRAINER,  publications 
specialist  needed.  If  you  know  pre¬ 
press,  like  travel,  and  want  out  of 
deadline  dilemmas,  send  resume  to: 

Managing  Editor,  Inc., 

Attn.  Peter, 

101  Greenwood  Avenue,  Suite  550, 
Jenkintown,  PA  1 9046. 


FAX  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
TO  US: 
(212)  929-1259 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Forelgn/Posltions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  tor  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  Issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boidtace,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  tollowing  rates  per  column  inch,  pier  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  ESiP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  _ 

EditorS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED,  broadbased  manager 
seeks  role  as  publisher.  I  can  lead, 
inspire,  produce,  create  a  vision  and 
turn  it  into  reality.  Proven  background 
in  advertising,  operations,  purchasing, 
circulation,  organizational  devel¬ 
opment.  Eager  and  excited  to  prove 
myself  in  top  spot.  Seeking  a  small 
paper  who  is  seeking  a  team  leader. 
Prefer  Zones  3,5,6.  Reply  to  Box 
07485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICES  scare  you?  You 
need  Bo  Smith  to  raise  sales,  control 
costs  +  care  about  your  community. 
Quadrupled  sales  at  Pub.  Aux.  Also 
could  buy  paper.  (708)  262-1440. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  consultant  with  19 
years  experience  with  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Harte-Hanks  Newspxapers  looking 
tor  employment.  Can  relocate  immedi¬ 
ately.  Please  contact  Chester  Achord  at 
(717)  321-7660. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
MANAGER 

Expertise  in  recruiting,  troining,  motivat¬ 
ing,  and  maintaining  telemarketing 
soIm  team.  Knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  computerized  predictive  dioling. 
Promotionally  creative.  Excellent  people 
skills.  Sabry  and  bonuses  negotiabb. 
Box  07458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BE  READY  FOR  OCTOBER.  Freelance 
reporter/lawyer  with  experience  report¬ 
ing  on  US  Supreme  Court  will  cover 
cases  key  to  your  readers  -  from  peti¬ 
tion  through  decision.  Negotiable  rates. 
Steven  Matthew,  (301)  299-4139. 


IS  ANYBODY  OUT  THERE?  Young, 
ambitious  reporter  with  a  year's  expe¬ 
rience  working  br  a  small  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  to  a  paper  of  15-30,000 
circulation.  Experienced  covering  local 
politics/business,  along  with  feature 
writing,  assisted  in  copy  editing.  Have 
a  strong  sense  for  deadlines.  Wish  to 
continue  covering  local  government/ 
economics,  along  w/g.a.  stories.  Call 
Mike  (419)  683-4744  for  clips/ resume. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  experience  and 
energy  seeks  position  on  quality  news¬ 
paper  near  Metro  area.  Box  07483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRIVING  FOR  First  Class  reporting? 
Community  reporter  will  provide.  Expe¬ 
rience  covering  religion,  but  able  to 
diversify.  Hard  news,  features,  editorial, 
reviews. 

Ben  Taylor,  (804)  486-3642. 
email:  bentayl@beocon.regent.edu. 


WRITER  SEEKS  WORK  as  entertain¬ 
ment  reporter  for  a  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  to  pbn/edit  an  entertain¬ 
ment/arts  section  for  weekly.  Have  the 
clips.  Have  contacts,  too.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Call  (201 )  797-651 5. 


OUTPLACEMENT 


GENERAL  MANAGER-Due  to  a  new 
Publisher  who  is  very  "hands-on,"  GOOD 
NEWS  has  been  asked  to  find  a  new 
position  for  the  present  General  Man¬ 
ager.  He  has  risen  from  a  District  Man¬ 
ager,  Circulation  Manager,  then  to 
Director  of  Operations.  He  has  an 
excellent  work  ethic  and  is  goal 
oriented.  This  is  an  individual  who 
believes  in  the  team  concept.  He  is  now 
looking  for  a  similar  position  or  as  a 
Publisher  of  a  small  daily  or  group  of 
weeklies.  He  would  also  consider  a  posi¬ 
tion  os  a  Circulation  Manager  for  a 
mid-sized  doily. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  individuol,  please  give 
GOOD  NEWS  a  call.  If  you  hire  this 
individual,  there  will  be  no  fee. 

GOOD  NEWS,  Suite  245  North, 
Alpine  Center,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722. 

Telephone  (319)  359-4877. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  DILEMMA  FACING  TODAY'S 
JOURNALISM  ASSOCIATIONS 


WHAT  IS  THE  role  of  a  journalism  as¬ 
sociation? 

Does  it  exist  primarily  as  a  network¬ 
ing  body  whose  members  meet  to  dis¬ 
cuss  workplace  concerns  and  First 
Amendment  issues? 

Or  does  it  have  a  larger  role  in  tak¬ 
ing  public  positions  on  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  issues  in  which  the  organization’s 
membership  may  have  an  interest? 

The  tax-exempt  status  of  many  jour¬ 
nalism  associations  precludes  involve¬ 
ment  in  political  activity.  That’s  just  as 
well,  some  say. 

To  avoid  undermining  their  objec¬ 
tivity  and  credibility,  reporters  and  ed¬ 
itors  are  discouraged  from  participating 
in  political  demonstrations  or  rallies. 
Similarly,  the  argument  goes,  journal¬ 
ism  groups  comprised  of  editorial  pro¬ 
fessionals  should  refrain  from  making 
organizational  decisions  based  on  po¬ 
litical  or  non-workplace  issues. 

“In  order  for  a  journalism  associa¬ 
tion  —  regardless  of  whom  it  repre¬ 
sents  —  to  maintain  its  impartiality  as 
a  journalism  organization,  it  has  to 
walk  a  very  rigid  line  on  what  public 
policy  issues  it  takes,  outside  of  the 
First  Amendment,”  believes  Reggie 
Stuart,  president  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  (SPj). 

“That’s  a  lot  different  than  individu¬ 
als  in  an  organization  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
shouldn’t  discuss  issues  of  importance 
within  our  organizations,”  Stuart 
added. 

If  journalists  are  doing  their  jobs  ef¬ 
fectively  by  writing  about  controversial 
issues,  there  are  plenty  of  social  policy 
organizations  that  will  take  up  the  task 
of  lobbying  for  change,  Stuart  reasons. 

But  when  members  of  an  association 
feel  threatened  by  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  for  example,  it’s  hard  not  to 
become  involved. 

That’s  why  the  National  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Journalists  Association  (NL- 
GJA)  urged  the  National  Association 


of  Hispanic  Journalists  (NAHJ)  to  boy¬ 
cott  Colorado  as  a  1993  convention 
site  when  voters  in  the  state  passed 
anti-gay  legislation,  said  Leroy  Aarons, 
president  of  the  NLGJA.  “There  is  no 
way  to  be  eternally  pure  on  this,” 
Aarons  believes.  “Sometimes  decisions 
are  made  on  a  moral  basis.” 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  say  ‘we’re  jour¬ 
nalists  —  we  don’t  stand  for  anything,” 
agreed  Gilbert  Bailon,  president  of  the 
NAHJ.  “We  face  a  dual  charge.  We  are 
professionals  and  we  are  also  His- 
panics.” 

Workplace  issues  and  political  legis¬ 
lation  also  were  intermingled  when  the 
board  of  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  (NABJ)  voted  against 


holding  any  national  conferences  in 
California  because  of  the  state’s  anti¬ 
affirmative  action  policies. 

“Our  organization  has  never  been 
focused  on  the  First  Amendment  only,” 
said  NABJ  president  Dorothy  Gilliam. 

That  acknowledgement,  along  with 
the  fact  that  NABJ  has  taken  past  po¬ 
sitions  on  political  issues,  raised  some 
eyebrows  in  journalism  circles  when 
the  NABJ  board  announced  in  June 
that  it  would  not  take  a  position  in  the 
case  of  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  an  African- 
American  journalist. 

By  now,  the  situation  is  familiar  to 
almost  everyone.  In  1981,  when  he  was 
arrested  for  killing  a  Philadelphia  po¬ 
liceman,  Abu-Jamal  was  president  of 
NABJ’s  Philadelphia  chapter. 

Although  he  was  convicted,  Abu-Ja- 


mal  contends  that  he  was  framed  for 
the  crime  because  of  his  political  ac¬ 
tivism.  His  calls  for  a  new  trial  have 
gone  unheeded  and  he  is  scheduled  to 
be  executed  on  August  17. 

Though  some  NABJ  members  op¬ 
posed  the  board’s  decision,  the  board 
said  it  did  not  view  Abu-Jamal’s  situa¬ 
tion  “as  an  issue  of  journalism  upon 
which  it  feels  compelled  to  take  a 
stand  at  this  time.” 

But  is  gun  control?  Two  years  ago, 
the  NABJ  banned  the  National  Rifle 
Association  (NRA)  from  sponsoring 
an  employment  booth  the  NABJ  annu¬ 
al  convention.  The  pro-gun  group 
wanted  the  space  to  recruit  for  slots  on 
its  magazines  and  in  its  public  relations 


department.  At  earlier  NABJ  conven¬ 
tions,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  also  were 
barred  from  sponsoring  employment 
booths. 

Most  journalists  don’t  carry  firearms 
to  work,  and  aren’t  subjected  to  appeals 
from  government  agencies  in  their  of¬ 
fices.  By  imposing  the  ban,  was  the 
NABJ  making  a  statement  about  issues 
outside  the  scope  of  journalists  in  the 
workplace?  Why  is  Abu-Jamal’s  case 
different? 

Recently,  faced  with  growing  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  involved  in  the  case,  the 
NABJ  —  joined  by  SPJ,  NAHJ,  ASNE, 
the  Asian  American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Reporter’s  Committee 
—  did  protest  Abu-Jamal’s  alleged  lack 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  29) 
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Shouldn’t  a  former  NABJ  chapter  president,  who 
is  facing  execution  in  a  case  where  new  questions 
have  been  raised  about  his  possible  innocence, 
be  able  to  count  on  his  professional  organization  to 
at  least  make  some  sort  of  official  comment? 
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WhERE  will  NEWSPAPERS  QO  fOR  tIiE 
NeIp  tMey  NEEd  wijh  tNeir 

NEW  iNTERACTivE  pROduCTS 
ANd  SERViCES? 

The  EdiTOR  &  PublishER 

1  ST  ANNUAL 


AdvERTIsiNQ  PACkAQE  fOR 
iNTERACjivE  SuccEss:  Buy  >  ANd 
qET  tHe  4Th  FREE! 

Be  sure  to  bE  iNcludEd.  To  pUcE  youR 
Ad,  caU  AdvERTisiNq  DIrector 
Steve  TowNsUy  at  (212)  675  4580 
OR  caU  youR  IocaI  E&P  representative 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 
RESOURCE  DIRECTORY 
SEPTniBER  16,  1999 


MliNE:  WedNEsdAy,  Auqust  ^0 
:  pRldAy  SEpTEMbER  1 

Ad  Rates 

Full  PAqE . $5,420 

2/5  Paqe . $2,670 

1/2  Paqe  . $2,020 

1/5  Paqe . $1,440 

1/4  Paqe  . $1,195 

CoLor  Rates 

$425  fOR  EAch  COlOR  PER  pAQE,  STANClARd  COlORS. 

$200  EXTRA  fOR  lACiNq  pAqE,  SAME  COlOR. 
MATchEd  coloR  $575  per  pAqE,  per  extra  coIor. 
FoUR-CoIoR  process  space  ANd  COlOR  chARQE: 
One  pAqE,  $4,670; 

TWO-pAqE  SpREAd,  $8,690 

(bASEd  ON  ONE-TiME  SpACE  RATE) 

...OR  yOUR  E&P  contract  rate  AppliES. 


SpACE  Reservat 
Copy  C 

New  AnnuaI  Direl 


Newspapers  are  lookiNq  loir  | 
EXpANdiNq  woRld  erf  IfiTfurjl 
vicES.  Interest  is  qROwhq  Iast 
EdiTOR  &  PublisliER  ItAS  bEES  AT  it 
NEWSPAPERS  UNdERSTANd  tMs 
loR  TbE  iNdusTRy  »TbROuqh  ne»(I 
REqulARly  AppEARiNq  CerfUMNS  focui 
MUNiCATiONS,  ANd  ThROtqb  spoM 
NEWSPAPER  COnIeRENCES.  NoW,  =IN 
iiNdusTRy  NEEd,  E&P  is  publiskiNq  i 
whERE  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  look 
iNTERACTiVE  pROqRAMS.  YOUR  A^B 
will  bE  SEEN  by  tItose  AlREAdy  BB 
quidE  will  bE  sAved  Ior  \ta^|B 


I^^EV  ENTER  tIiE 
pduCTS  ANd  SER- 
pATiONS  ARE  hiqb. 
IEront  ol  bElpiNq 
^W  OppORTUNiTy 
ties  ANd  TbROuqb 
4  Interactive  com- 
ip  of  iNTERACTivE 
JR  TO  A  qROWiNq 
ANNUaI  diRECTORy 
E  hElp  WiTh  ThEiR 
iN  This  diRECTORy 
)R  hElp  ...  ANd  This 


PpORTUNiTiES  WiTh 
JTS  ANd  SERViCES. 
^riON  AdvERTisiNq 
ACTivE  PublishiNq 
conIerences.  CaU 


TAkE  AdvANTAqE  Of  ONE  ON-ONt^ 
pRiME  PROSPECTS  fOR  yOt|tj 
ExhibiTS,  spoNSORshj^  AN<f'' 
pACkAqES  ARE  AVAilAblE  fOR 
Europe  ANd  Interactive  New^i^ 
(212)  675-4580  foR  fuU'^Wli. 


New  YoRk  •  • 
New  YoRk  Fax 
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New  OrIeans 
Los  ANqElES 
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Tliere  are  so  many  wonderful  thit^  about  our 
maiket  it  takes  e^bt  daily  newspapers  to  say  them 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers”;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1.9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4.1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break- 
fasl  ll 

Where’d  they  go?  The  v 
most  popular  places  this  ^ 
year  have  been 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,000  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Hint  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 
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